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"REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own Times. By Dr. William King, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxon. 
London 1818. pp. 252. 


This is one of those light and pleasant 
volumes, which being taken up are not 
hastily laid down again; and what is 
better, when laid down it contains temp- 
tations strong enough to lead to its being 
resumed again. 

Dr. King was born in 1685, and died 
in 1763. His public and literary bio- 
graphy is ‘too well known to require 
notice here: suffice it to repeat, that he 
was a polite scholar, a wit, and till near 
the close of his life a hearty Jacobite. 
He acted decidedly in the most important 
political measures of his party, and seems 
to have had peculiar opportunities for 
throwing a light upon that portion of 
our history which is connected with the 
latest intrigues for the restoration of the 
House of Stuart. The present work 
does, in fact, contain some very curious 
information upon that subject. 

The MS. whence the publication is 
derived, is stated to have been found in 


the possession of two ladies, relatives of | h 


the author, in France; and though the 
point is not laboured, we can safely take 
it for granted, that the ascription is well 
founded, since there could be no object 
in fastening these anecdotes upon Dr. 
King unless it was verily believed that 
they were his of right. 

The anecdotes themselves are desul- 
tory arid curious: many of them little 
creditable to the individuals mentioned, 
and some of them placing high characters 


in li as nt 
both in literature and politics in a poin Pack, which Pope 


of view not very consolatory to human 
nature to contemplate. All men have 
indeed - their foibles and their vices; but 
it may be allowed us to express a regret 
when these follies or crimes are exposed 
to the world. We are somewhat fond of. 
the beau ideal in our species, and cannot 
but grieve to have our visions spoiled by 
seeing Marlborough as a 
miser, and Pope as a victim to dram- 
drinking! Alas, for the common herd of 
mankind, when Heroes and Bards may be 
so miserable and frail. 

But without indulging in moral re- 
flections, we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers the materials for a great 
many, both of an amusing and serious 
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description, by selecting a few specimens 
from the volume before us. These may 
appear unconnected, but they are not 
more so than in the original, where time 
seems to be the only link, and the “ gar- 
rulous old age” of the narrator (76 years) 
the only measure. 

At a dinner-party at the Duke of Or- 
monde’s in 1715, Sir William Wyndham, 
in a jocular dispute about short prayers, 
told the company, among whom was Bishop 
Atterbury, that the shortest prayer he had 
ever heard was that of a common soldier 
just before the battle of Blenheim : “OGod, 
if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul.” This was followed by a general 
laugh. Atterbury seemed to join in the 
conversation, and applying himself to Sir 
W. Wyndham, said, ‘‘ Your prayer, Sir 
William, is indeed very short: but I re- 
member another as short, but a much better, 
offeréd up likewise by a poor soldier in the 
same circumstances, ‘ O God, ifin the day 
of battle 1 forget thee, do not thou forget 
mei?” 


The humiliating story of Pope, to 
which we have alluded, is told in the 
following manner : 


A man who has contracted the pernicious 
habit of drinking drams, is conscious that 
he is taking in a slow poison, and therefore 
e will never own it either to his friend or 
to his physician, though it is visible to all 
his acquaintance. Pope and I, with my 
Lord Orrery and Sir Harry Bedingfield, 
dined with the late Earl of Burlington. 
After the first course Pope grew sick, and 
went out of the room. When dinner was 
ended, my Lord Burlington said he would 

0 out, and see what was become of Pope. 
nd soon after they returned together. 
But Pope, who had been casting up his 
dinner, looked very pale, and complained 
much. My Lord asked him if he would 
have some mulled wine, ora glass of old 
refused. I told my Lord 
Burlington that he wanted a dram. Upon 
which the little man expressed some re- 
sentment against me, and said he would 
not taste any spirits, and that he abhorred 
drams as much as I did. However I per- 
sisted, and assured my Lord Burlington that 
he could not oblige our friend more at that 
instant than by Ts 5 large glass of 
cherry-brandy to be set before him. This 
was ‘yor and in less than half an hour, while 
m was acquainting us with an affair 
which engaged our shatasion, Pope had 
si up all the brandy. Pope’s frame of 
did not promise long life ; but he cer- 
tainly hastened his death by feeding much 
on | igh-seasoned dishes, and drinking 
spirits. 
We hope the latter assertion had no 





better proof than that of sipping a little 
cherry-brandy when sick. 

The corruption carried to such an ex- 
tent in both Houses of Parliament by 
Sir Robert Walpole, furnishes several 
gross tales of most direct and shameful 
bribery. In one case, Sir Rebert, when 
anxious to carry a particular measure, is 
represented as putting a Bank bill for 
2000/1. into the hands of one of his op- 
ponents, saying, ‘‘ Such a question comes 
on this day; give me your vote, and 
here is 20001. bor you.” The bribe was 
accepted. We do trust that in our day 
such an affair could not take place even 
between the most profligate minister and 
the meanest member of a parliament 
such as that just elected, which, to speak 
the truth of it, comprehends as many 
personages of improper character for 
legislators as any senate within our re- 
membrance. As for the House of Lords, 
Sir Robert assured Mr. Levison (Lord 
Gower’s brother) when standing next 
him in that House during a warm de- 
bate, “‘ that for all the zeal and vehe- 
mence of the opposition, he knew the 
an of every man of them except 
t ” 


Dr. King enlivens, with two or three 
whimsical stories, some very sensible re- 
marks on the custom of giving money 
to servants, which was carried to such a 


nearest relative or friend, unless he. paid 
for his dinner. 

I remember (says he) a Lord 
Roman Catholic peer of Ireland, whe lived 
upon a small pension which Q. Anne had 
granted him: he was a man of honour and 
well esteemed; and had formerly been 
officer of some distinction in the serviee 
France. The Duke of Ormonde had often 
invited him to dinner, and he ‘as often ex- 
cused himself. At last the Duke 
expostulated with him, and 
the reason why he so constantly refused to 
be one of his guests. My Poor 
honestly confessed that he could nog 
it. ** But,” says i ear Grace will 
a guinea into m is as often as are 
pleased to invite me to dine, I will oy ad 
cline the honour of waiting on you.” This 
ee done; and m Laskin afterwards a 

requent guest at St. James’s 

My hy Taaffe, of aot an 
Officer in the Austrian service, came into 
England a few years ago on account of his 
private affairs. When his friends, whe had 
dined with him, were going away, he always 
attended them to the door, and if they offered 














818 
any money the servant who opened it 
cppeer) hd ups gibveaded Rees re 
appear) he ed them, saying, 
ia hie mean of “apeaking Englnh, © Y7 
ou fine it t . it t 
via bay The ee ‘ome, for it was at 

The author humorously ridicules this 
abominable custom, by proposing an in- 
scription to be placed over the door of 
woe man of ran 

C08 ing here are three half- 

PI = fe nie ry ta be pos ed 

rier on entering the house: Peers or 

eeresscs t0 pay what more they think 
proper. 

The stibjoined incident related of 
Cromwell is quite new to us, and ex- 
hibits that extraordinary man in a novel 


light. 

n the eivil war, m dfather, Sir 
wit Smyth, Asap * Hillesdon 
House, neat Bu ham, where the king 
had a small — This place was be- 
sieged and taken by Cromwell. But the 
officers capitulated to march out with their 
gage, &c. As spon as they were 

e, one of Cromwell's seldiers 

@ Sir W. Smyth’s hat. He im- 
i complained to Cromwell of the 

@w’s insolence, and breach of the capi- 
ulation. ‘“* Sir,” says Cromwell, “ if you 

od point out the man, or I can discover 

» f promise you he shall not go un- 
punished: In the meantime (taking off a 
new beaver, which he had on his head) be 
pleased to accept this hat instead of your 
own.” 

The author reprobates the vice of 
avarice, and truly remarks that the cha- 
racter of a miser has never been 50 for- 
cibly drawn for the stage (even in the 
Euclio of Plautus, L’Avare of Moliere, 
or the Miser of Shadwell) but that it has 
been exceeded in real life. It is in elu- 
cidating this topic that he. tells us of the 
Duke of Marlborough walking from the 
public rooms to his lodgings in Bath, in 
@ cold dark night, in order to save six- 
pence im chair hire, though he died 


ornis, 
without 





_worth more than a million and a half 
’ sterling. Another example is recorded in 


Sir James Lowther (who) after changing 


a pieee of silver in George’s Coffee House, 
and twupenee for his dish of coffee, 
was into his ehariot (for he was then 


re. ‘and infirm) and went home; some 
time after he returned to the same 
to acquaint the 


‘eoffte-house on se 
‘woman who kept tr, thet she had given him 


6 bad h , and demanded another in 

mg for it. Sir James had about 

40,000/, per annam, and was at a loss 
whom to appoint his heir. 

Other instances are adduced of this 

odious passion: one of a Commissioner 

* Dr. K. insinuntes that this siege is not men- 

a by Clarendon, because he and Sir W. 

yth were “ not guod friends” ! 








Colby of the Victualling Office, worth 
200,0001. who fell a sacrifice to his 
anxiety to save a bottle of wine from 
the dishonesty of his servants; and an- 
other of his own grandfather, Sir W. 
Smyth, who with Taylor, the 


well-known oculist of that day, to couch | ? 


him for 60 guineas; but, though the 
Operation was perfectly successful, 


‘cheated the operator into a compromise 


for 20, by pretending that he had only 
a glimmering and uncertain vision. 

Dr. King animadverts upon the serious 
consequences which often flow from 
trifling incidents; and according to his 
manner relates some interesting or en- 
tertaining anecdotes on the subject. He 
says, 

I remember two gentlemen, who were 
constant companions, disputing one even- 
ing at the Grecian Coffee House concerning 
the accent of a Greek word. This dispute 
was carried to such a length that the two 
friends thought proper to determine it with 
their swords; fur this purpose they stept 
out’ into Devereux Court, where one of 
them (whose name, if I rightly remember, 
was Fitzgerald) was run through the body, 
and died on the spot. 


The following is a more pleasing il- 
lustration :— 


J. G. my old acquaiptance, and one Mr. 
E. of Bristol, both single men, and in good 
health and good circumstances, agreed 
to travel together for three or four years, 
and visit all the countries of Europe; for 
that purpose they provided themselves with 
passports, bills of exchange, letters of credit 
and recommendation, &c. About six or 
seven days after they set out, they arrived 
at Brussels, where they had for supper a 
woodcock and a partridge; they disputed 
long whieh of the birds should be cut up 
first, and with so much heat and animosity, 
that if they had not both been gentlemen of 
well-tempered courage, this silly dispute 
might have terminated as ehapplty the 
affair at the Grecian Coffee-house. To such 
an height however the quarrel arose, that 
they did not only renounce their new design 
of travelling, but all friendship and corre- 
spondence; and the next morning they 
parted, and returned to England, one by 
the way of Calais, and the other throug 
Holland ! 

We have got into such a story-telling 
and gossipping mood with our com- 
panionable author, that we must abjure 
the idea, with which we set out, of ex- 
tracting at length his remarkable account 
of an interview with the Pretender in 
London in 1750,-and very unfavourable 
portrait of that Prince, to whose name 
the ideas of so much chivalry and ro- 
mance are attached. These we must re- 
serve for our next Number, and in the 
interim wind up this string of aneedotes 
with three more which have struck us 
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as worthy of repetition, though perhaps 
the first is better known to others than 
to ourselves. 

Atterbury opposing a bill in the House 
of Peers, said that “‘ he prophesied last 
winter this bill would be attempted in the 

resent session, and he was to ¥ind 
that he had proved a true prophet. Pond 
Coningsby, who a!ways spoke in a passion, 
remarked that ‘* one of the Right Reverend 
had set woe orth as a prophet; but Sor 
his part he did not know what prophet to 
liken him to, unless to that furious prophet 
Bavaam, who was reproved by his own ass.” 
The Bishop, in a reply, with great wit and 
calmness, exposed this rude attack, con- 
cluding that—*‘ Since the noble Lord hath 
discovered in our manners such a similitude, 
I am well content to be compared to the 
prophet Bauaam: but, my Lords, I am at a 
loss how to make out the other part of the 
parallel: I am sure that I have been re- 
proved by nobody but his Lordship.” 

What follows is yet more worthy af 
a dignitary of the church. 

Butler, Bishop of Durham, being applied 
to on some occasion for a charitable sub- 
scription, asked his Steward what money 
he had in the house. The Steward in- 
formed him, there was 500/. ‘ Fiye 
hundred pounds!” said the Bishop ; ‘‘ what 
a shame for a Bishop to have such a sum 
in his possession!” and ordered it all to 
be immediately given to the poor. 

The author rather uncharitably seems 
to intimate that no such Bishops were 
latterly to be found; that they mostly 
died shamefully rich, and that celibacy 
in the clergy is desirable to check this 
avaricious principle of hoarding for their 
families instead of dispensing to the 
poor. Among others he names Burnett, 
who was, he says, “a furious party- 
man, and easily imposed on by the lying 
spirit of his own faction; but he was a 
better pastor than any man who is now 
seated on the bishop’s bench.” He left 
his children only their mother’s fortune ; 
and declared he should think it a shame 
to raise fortunes for them out of the re- 
venue of his bishopric. 

We conclude with three excellent 
maxims of an old monk to enable a 
man to pass through life with comfort : 
Nunqnam male loqui de superioribus. 

Fungi officio taliter qualiter. 
Sinere insanum mundum vadere, qud vult; nam 
vult vadere, qud vult. 





Memoirs of her Most Excellent Majesty 
Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Great 
Britain ; from authentic documents. By 
John Watkins, LL.D. Author of the 
Life of Sheridan, &c. &e. Embel- 
lished with Portraits. London 1819. 
Part 1. 8vo. pp. 274. 


We are much gratified by seeing, fram 
an able and experienced san ae of 
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——————— 
those works which not only answer the 
aexigencies of the day, but are calculated 
to preserve a rank and interest with future 
times. The decease of the Queen of 
England was an event sure to call forth 
a multitude of such hasty and-ephemeral 

sublications as are addressed to present 
dr uriosity and feeling ; but we must take 
care not to confound with this class the 
production of Dr. W: atkins, which re- 
sembles its contemporaries in nothing 
but in the celerity with which it has been 
{brought forth. In other respects it is a 
matured and sterling biographical me- 
moir, pleasant to read, and full of all 
the intelligence belonging to the sub- 


ect. ; 
The dates of the principal events in 
‘the life of her late Majesty, and the 
leading circumstances of her history, have 
recently been made so familiar to every 
reader, by the periodical press, which has 
briefly but accurately sketched them, 

that it would be impertinent and tedious 
Jivere we to pursue our usual course of 

analysis with the volume before us. 
Indeed they must be less conversant 
with matters of notorious publicity than 
we can suppose one in a thousand of our 
{readers to be, for whom it could be ne- 
cessary to detail the minutiz of the mar- 
[riage ceremonies which united the Prin- 
ess Sophia-Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
‘}strelitz to George III., or the state ob- 
é}cervances at the birth of their first-born 
ison, or the funeral solemnities which 
have so lately occupied the general 
attention. 

We shall therefore, in this instance, 
depart from our common custom, and, 
instead of abridging the volume, make 
‘{such selections from it as appear to us to 
be either entirely new, or least known 
to the British nation. We may premise, 
Bhowever, that the first and second 
tf} sapters comprise a well condensed ge- 
nealogical history of the House of Meck- 
lenburg, with anecdotes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ancestors, and characters of her 
more immediate progenitors. 

In the account of the royal marriage 
the author says— 

Pursuant to an order in council, an ad- 
ditional clause was inserted in the prayer 
for the royal family, placing the name of 
the Queen before that of the Princess 
Dowager fof Wales; and this was attended 
to the following Sunday, when their Ma- 

jesties went to the Chapel Royal, which was 
uncommonty crowded. The sermon preach- 
} by the King’s Chaplain in waiting, the Rev. 
Mr. Schutz, was a plain practical discourse 
} on the words “‘ Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men :” and it is here mentioned, 
because many of the congregation were dis- 
appointed at not finding any complimentary 
lusions in it to the happy union which had 














jast taken place. But this was, in fact, a 
compliance with the royal intimation, for the 
King, immediately after his accession, had 
expressly signified it as his pleasure, that 
nothing bordering upon adulation should 
be delivered in his presence from the pulpit ; 
and it deserves remark, that the only two 
persons who violated this excellent moni- 
tion were Dr. Thomas Wilson, and Mr. 
Mason the poet, both of whom incurred 
the royal displeasure, and in consequence, 
out of pique became furious patriots. 


After describing, in an agreeable style, 
the public acts, visits, &c. of their Ma- 
jesties, combining with the best known 
accounts of the time the more curious 
anecdotes obtained by original research 
and the perusal of later authors who had 
opportunities of acquiring such informa- 
tion, Dr. W. conducts us through the 
national transactions most intimately 
connected with these royal personages, 
and the view of their domestic felicity 
increasing every year with an increasing 
family, till the year 1765, when we find 
the following picture : 


Her Majesty was never more delighted 
than when she had an opportunity of ad- 
vancing the interests of the kingdom, by 
encouraging, to the utmost of her ability, 
works of native art and industry. Of this 
an instance occarred when the trustees for 
improving the manufactures of Scotland 
transmitted to Colonel Graeme a piece of 
linen of exquisite workmanship, to be pre- 
sented to the Queen, who, for obvious 
reasons, received it at the levee, that it 
might attract general observation: after 
which, the Colonel was directed to write a 
letter to the trustees, expressing her Ma- 
jesty’s wishes for the success of their en- 
deavours to promote the welfare of the 
country. —~ 

In a nation like this, where the power of 
the Queen-consort is necessarily very con- 
tracted, and hardly exceeds that of any 
other head of a great family, such acts 
ought to be considercd as flowing from in- 
nate goodness, and not as the result o° 
policy. 

From the same pure principle of benevo- 
lence, Her Majesty became the patroness of 
the MagdalenCharity ;* by which means that 





* A sermon was preached at St. James’s 
Church Westminster, on Wednesday, 2d Dec., 
the day of Her Majesty’s funeral, by the Rev. 
Epwarp Repton, from which, having been pub- 
lished, we are enabled to extract a passage bear- 
ing on this point, and very happily introduced 
by the preacher to do honour to the departed 
Sovereign. 

“In this, perhaps, we may trace the distin- 
guishing feature in Her late Majesty’s character ; 
that in the encouragement which she uniformly 
gave to the cause of morality amongst her subjects, 
she marked the broad line which separates right 
from wrong, and stood forward, during a period 
of more than half a century, as the guardian of 
the decencies and proprieties of domestic life, 
and the supporter of all that is excellent in fe- 
male conduct and manners:—thus evincing in 
her own observance of them,—that those quali- 








institution was enabled to trium 

rejulices which had been F " 
in the public mind, as one rather caleu- 
lated to encourage vice than to réélaim the 
unwary. 

That sentiment of considerate benignity 
also produced at this time an official notifi- 
cation, which was sent to all the regiments 
of foot guards, and troops of horse, ac- 
quainting those soldiers wa were lawfull 
mafried, that their wives should be admitte 
into the Lying-in Hospital, and that their 
children should be provided for. 

Such at this early period of her life were 
the favourite objects of the Queen, next to 
the attention she paid fo her children, whuse 
opening minds she cultivated with the most 
sedulous care: not leaving them, as some 
would have done, to the mapgennt, of 
attendants, but indulging herself with their 
innocent prattle, sharing in their little 
amusements, and leading them cheerfully 
into the first paths of knowledge. 

This maternal solicitude was not an ex- 
cess of fondness, which spoils the objects 
of its regard, but an affectionate concern 
for the growing improvement and faturé 
welfare of the important charge with which 
Her Majesty considered herself intrusted. 
Little incidents frequently elucidate matters 
of moment: and how properly the parental 
duties were discharged at this period might 
easily have been inferred from the manner 
in which the Prince of Wales received ‘the 
Stewards of the Society of Ancient Britons 
on the anniversary of their tutelary Saint. 


h oyer the 
inst it 





ties, which form the chief ornament and charm 
of private life, are not less graceful, but fay move 
extensively beneficial, when reflected from the 
throne in the example of the Sovereign. 

** This strict propriety of conduct, however, 
was not the result of a cold, phiégmati¢ disposi- 
tion; of a mind, which could not be moved by 
the milder sentiments of Christian charity and 
forgiveness; for amongst the many ch 
establishments that were distinguished by Her 
Majesty’s patronage, we may select one truly 
blessed Institution,+ (for the merits of which I 
can from conviction vouch) in which she will be 
long remembered as the friend of those that 
mourn, and the protectress of repentant sorrow. 
For whilst as the Sovereign of a virtuous people, 
she consulted the dignity of her station, and thé 
Nation’s honour, by a marked and undeviatin 
rejection of exalted wanderers from the path of 
female rectitude; yet was her influence and bér 
patronage liberally bestowed upon the sincere 
and humble Penitent, who looks not for a retarn 
to the splendid scenes of worldly grandeur and 
celebrity ; but for the restoration of a peaceful 
mind, and pardon from her For there, 
awakened by a remembrance of her past offences © 
—her past privations—her past wretchedness 
and sufferings ; and sensible of her present com- 
forts, her present confidence, and her fatare 
hopes, she is taught the sacred and 
lesson, that the road of repentance and of merey 
is the same. These contrite mourners fonad a 
Protectress in her, who was more especially the 
friend of undeviating virtue.” 

We do injustice to this sensible Discourse in 
confining our notice of it to this ill on; fa 
one extract, even at the bottom of a page, w 
shew that it is deserving of attention beyond the 
parish which called for its publication. —Ep, 
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After a short,.complimentary address, in 
which the gentlemen of the principality ex- 
pressed their loyalty, and explained the 
objects of the charity, they concluded with 
saying; “ Your 2 bw Parents remember 
no period of their lives too early for doin 
good; and when a few years shall call fort 
your virtues into action, your Royal High- 
ness may perhaps with satisfaction re- 
flect upon your faithful Ancient Britons 
thus laying themselves at your feet.” 

To this address the Prince listened with 
the utmost attention, nor ever once while 
it was delivered did his eye wander with in- 
fantine levity from the persons before him ; 
to whom he replied, with the greatest dis- 
tinetness and propriety, “‘ Gentlemen, I 
thank you for this mark of duty to the 
King, and wish prosperity to this charity.” 

The following imposture, which oc- 
curred in 1771, may be a novelty to 
those not intimate with the little inci- 
dents of nearly half a century ago. 


An extraordinary circumstance occurred 
in this year, which, while it manifested the 
gvodness of the Queen, proved that mercy 
may sometimes be injurious to the public. 
A woman, named Sarah Wilson, who at- 
tended the Honourable Miss Vernon, one 
of the maids of honour, having found her 
way into one of the royal apartments, broke 
opea a cabinet, which she rifled of several 
valuable jewels, and carried them off, with 
several other articles. 

“The robbery was soon discovered ; and 
the thief being detected, was committed 
for trial, convicted, and sentenced to death. 
Through the gracious interposition of the 
Queen, however, the culprit received a 
yertoe, on condition of being transported 
or life, and accordingly she was sent to 
Maryland, where she was purchased by Mr. 
Devall, of Bush Creek, in Frederic County. 
But shortly after her arrival in America, 
she contrived the means of escape, and 
making her way to Charles Town, South 
Carolina, she there assumed the title of 
Psincess Susannah-Carolina-Matilda, giving 
herself out as the sister of the Queen. Tie 
elothes which she had carried with her 
favoured the deception, and the more so, 
as she still possessed some of the stolen 
articles, among which was a miniature of 
Her Majesty. She pretended that her 
reason for seeking an asylum on the Trans- 
atlantic shore, was to avoid a marriage into 
which she was about being forced by her 
august relations. 

trange as this tale was, many respectable 
rsons believed it; and as the impostor 

d seen enough of a court to ape its forms, 
she succeeded admirably, being received 
with profound respect in many families of 
the first consequence. She even went so 
far as to admit persons to the honour of 
kissing her hand, and made large promises 
of preferment to those who had faith in 
her pretensions. 

Some of the gentry in the province, in- 
deed, suspected the trick, and endeavoured 
to undeceive their neighbours, but with 
little effect; and she continued to levy 
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retty large contributions upon the credu- 
ous, till the fame of the Princess reaching 
the ears of her master, he sent a messenger 
with powers to apprehend her as a runa- 
gate; and then the bubble burst, to the 
confusion of the honest people of Carolina. 

The annexed anecdotes are very pleas- 
ing. 

The education of the royal offspring was 
conducted on the principle of utility, as 
well as elegance, of which the following in- 
stance is related by Mr. Arthur Young, as 
having occurred when the Prince of Wales 
was scarcely more than twelve years of age. 

A spot of ground in the garden at Kew 
was dug by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and his brother, the Duke of 
York, who sowed it with wheat, attended 
the growth of their little crop, weeded, 
reaped, and harvested it, solely by them- 
selves. They thrashed out the corn, and 
separated it from the chaff: and at this 

eriod of their labour were brought to re- 

ect, from their own experience, en the 
various labours and attention of the hus- 
bandman and farmer. The Princes not 
only raised their own crop, but they also 
ground it, and having parted the bran from 
the meal, attended to the whole process of 
making into bread, which it may well be 
imagined was eaten with no slight relish. 
The King and Queen partook of the philo- 
sophical repast; and beheld with pleasure 
the very amusements of their children ren- 
dered the source of useful knowledge. 

On one occasion, at breakfast, whilst the 
King was reading a newspaper, one of the 

ounger branches of the family, looking up 
in the Queen’s face, said, ‘‘ Mamma, I can’t 
think what @ prison is.” Upon its being 
explained, and understanding that the pri- 
soners were often half-starved for want, the 
childreplied, ‘‘That is cruel, for the prison 
is bad enough without starving ; but I will 
give all my allowance to buy bread for the 
poor prisoners.” Due praise was given for 
this benevolent intention, which was direct- 
ed to be put in force, together with an ad- 
dition from their Majesties ; and thus many 
a heart was relieved that knew not its bene- 
factors. 


We could swell our Review with 
many other characteristic sketches from 
these Memoirs, which descend to the 
year 1779; but even the few specimens 
we have extracted, and the general ob- 
servations with which we set out, will 
be sufficient to shew that the work is 
worthy of its subject, and the occasion 
which has called for it, and far superior 
to those barren compilations which so 
often attempt to fill the niche of eminent 
biography. We trust the second part 
will not be delayed, and then the nation 
will have an entire and excellent history 
of its late Queen, and of the domestic 
and public events of one of the most 
memorable reigns in the annals of man- 
kind. 


A Series of Portraits of the Emperors o 
Turkey, from the Foundation of £ } 
Monarchy to the year 1815, Engraved 
Jrom Pictures painted at Constantinople. 
Commenced under the auspices of Selim 
the Third, and completed by command 
of Sultan Mahmoud the Second. With 
a Biographical Account of each of the 


Emperors. By John Young. Large 
folio. pp. 132. 


This splendid work, more resembling 
those productions of a neighbouring na- 
tion, which owe their origin and com- 
pletion to the publie treasury, than those, - 
great and expensive as many of them 
are, with which private enterprise has 
adorned the literature and arts of Eng- 
land, is with perfect propriety dedicated 
to the Prince Regent. As the size and 
price of such a volume, though by no 
means unwieldy or extravagant, must ne- 
cessarily limit its circulation to the higher 
ranks and richer classes of collectors and 
amateurs, a portion of our readers may 
perhaps be pleased with that idea of a 
work comparatively little known, though 
published three years, which it is in our 
power to present. 

We are informed in the preface, that 
notwithstanding the frequent revolutions 
in the Turkish government, and the well- 
known interdictions of the Mahometan 
Law, portraits of the Ottoman family in 
succession were painted atConstantinople, 
and preserved in the Imperial Treasury, 
where they were * inaccessible to every 
eye, till the latter part of the reign of the 
late Emperor Selim III. Selim, more en- 
lightened than his predecessors, was a 
friend to the fine arts, and under his di- 
rections in 1806, the Turkish govern- 
ment consigned to its Ambassador in 
London a box of cabinet pictures, with 
instructions to have a series of prints 
engraved from them. Mr. Green, the 
Treasurer of the Levant Company, con- 
sequently applied to Mr. Young, and 
after some negociation it was determined 
that the portrait of Othman, the founder 
of the imperial family of Turkey, should 
be engraved as a specimen. ‘The im- 
pression of this print gave entire satis- 
faction at Constantinople, and Prince 
Callimachi concluded the arrangements 
for the whole series, enjoining at the 
same time the utmost secresy, and pledg- 
ing the artist not only to take off a very 
limited number of impressions, but to 
deliver up the plates without retaining 
any copies. The undertaking was car- 
rying on with spirit when, the deposition 
and death of Selim, and the murder or 








* Mr. Young contradicts the assertion of the 
Editor of Prince Cantemir’s History, that copies 





had been taken of these portraits. 
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dispersion -of--his~chief officers in 1807, 


put a stop to its progress. 

A few yzars after, however, Mr. Young, 
with laudable zeal, resolved to complete 
the engravings in which he had advanced 
so far, rather than lose his whole labours 
on an unfinished work. He had thus 
produced portraits of the twenty-eight 
Emperors of the Turks, from Oth- 
man to Selim, inclusive, when an event, 
hereafter mentioned, took place, by 
which, two more were added to the 
number. Many of the originals, he 
observes, had suffered through time and 
neglect, and had in other respects little 
to recommend them, beyond reputed 
fidelity of resemblance; but, as the best 
artists were, of course, selected for the 

onour of painting their sovereigns, the 
execution of the portraits improves as 
they h to modern times. The 
cabinet pictures were done by a Greek 
peasant, of great natural talent, at Con- 
stantinople, under the immediate eye 
and patronage of Selim, and in merit far 
exceed what could have been expected 
from the state of the arts in Turkey. 
Beneath each portrait the ingenuity of 
the Greek has added a vignette, or em- 
blematical representation, which gene- 
rally exhibits some remarkable occur- 
rence in the life of that particular Sove- 
reign. In some are mosques, col- 
leges, or public schools founded by im- 
perial munificence ; in others, victories 
achieved by the Othman arms. These 
(says Mr. Young) are equally remark- 


‘able for variety of subjects, correctness 


of drawing, the tone of colour, and sim- 
plicty of design. 

The biographical notices, in French 
and English, are ably written, and well 
calculated to illustrate the characters of 
the Turkish monarchs; and the brief 
memoirs of the five last Sultans are im- 
proved by private information derived 
from eye-witnesses of high and unques- 
tionable authority. Though we need not 
detain our readers with any account of 
the origin of the Turks, it may at least 
be an useful, as it is a short record, to 
enumerate the Portraits which compose 
this superb volume, and consequently the 
line of imperial succession of the Otto- 
man dynasty. 


ann. ann. 


OthmanI. - - - ~ 1298 to 1325 
Orchant, :2) 5 sice +: 1995. —: 1358 
Amurath bast:--< 3x, eee —.1889 
Bajazet I. - - - - 1389 — 1403 
MahometI.- - ~ ~ 1405 — 1421 
Amurath IT. - -) - - 1421 — 1451 
Mahomet II.’ - - - 1451 — 1481 
Bajazet W.. -. 3) 148) — 1512 
Se im = =.«| =.» Tare 1D 
Soliman I. - - - 1520 — 1566 





ann. ann. 
Selim Il. - - - - - 1566 — 1574 
Amurath III. - - - 1574 — 1595 
Mahomet III. - - - 1595 — 1604 
Achmet I. - - - - 1604 — 1617 
Mustaphal. - - - - 1617 — 1622 
*QOthmanIl. - - - 1617 — 1621 
AmurathIV. - - - 1623 — 1640 
Ibraham - - - - - 1640 — 1649 
Mohomet IV. - - - 1649 — 1687 
Soliman Il. -- - - - 1687 — 1690 
Achmet II. - - - - 1690 — 1695 
Mustapha II. - - - 1695 — 1703 
Achmet III. - - - - 1703 — 1730 
Mahomet V. - - - - 1730 — 1754 
Othman III. - - - - 1754 — 1757 
Mustapha III. - - - 1757 — 1774 
Achmet IV. - - - - 1774 — 1789 
Selim II. - - - - 1789 — 1807 
MustaphalV. - - - 1807 — 1808 
Mahmoud - - -  - Reigning Sultan. 


The portraits of the two last are whole- 
lengths, and we observe from a separate 
paper placed loosely in the volume, that 
Sir R. Liston having exhibited the work 
to the present Emperor, he not only ap- 
proved of the design, but has honourably 
fulfilled the intentions of his predecessor 
Selim. Fifty sets of the plates have, pur- 
suant to his order, been sent to Constanti- 
nople with the cabinet pictures whence 
they were taken; and the author ex- 
presses himself highly satisfied with the 
remuneration his labours have received, 
and other proofs of the Sultan’s munifi- 
cence. It was by his command that the 
two last portraits were added, to com- 
plete the whole. 

In treating this volume as a produc- 
tion of art, we need not make many 
comments. Were we to enter into a 
minute critical examination of it, we 
should have to take into our view a 
number of considerations connected with 
the original models, the execution of 
their cabinet copies, and other points, 
respecting which we are not sufficiently 
informed to do justice to the Artist. 
But on the face of his publication we 
may safely say, that it is as novel and 
curious as it is magnificent. We have 
been highly pleased with the variety of 
costume by which the persons of the 
Sultans are distinguished, a circumstance 
which in itself renders the work highly 
valuable and attractive. Nor is the 
mode in which these coloured prints are 
executed, less interesting: they have all 
the brilliancy and much of the appear- 
ance of coloured drawings. Each por- 
trait (except the two last) is contained in 
an oval, and engraved in Mezzotinto—a 
method which admits of very few im- 
pressions, especially when combined 
with the process of colour-printing, 





* During his reign, Mustapha was confined in 
a tower, 





SS 
which tends materially to injur the 
plates. The colours are, as We tave 
observed, very splendid, atid’ eviden‘ly 
conform to those in the original picture. 
Upon the whole, we think this serie: 
very honourable to the individual. whose 
enterprise carried it through, and unique 
in the class of art to which it belongs in 
this country. 

Two of the anecdotes in the literary 
part may conclude our notice. Othman 
the Third was much harrassed by the 
Ulema, or Synod of Muftis, and it was 
doubted whether the Emperor. had 
a right to punish any of that sacred 
body. There was a tradition, however, 
that a Mufti had once, for some crime, 
been pounded to death, and two large 
mortars, now fallen into utter decay, 
were shewn as the instruments of his 
catastrophe. Othman gave orders to 
have the mortars repaired, and the effect 
upon the holy college was so excellent, 
that they troubled him no more. 

The unnatural barbarity of murdering 
all their brethren and near relatives has 
been gradually ameliorating during the 
last seventy years in the Othman family. 
When the last Selim, on being deposed, 
as usual saluted Mustapha his successor, 
and prepared to drink a cup of poisoned 
sherbet, the latter dashed it from his 
hand, and assured him of safety, though 
he afterwards, under the pressure of 
another revolution, consented to his 
assassination. 





STUPENDOUS ROMAN WORKS: 
[From Bavaria, November 1818.] 

Mr. J. Andreas Buchner, Professor of 
History in the Royal Museum at Ratis- 
bon, has made, this year, an excursion 
into the district of Nordgau, in order to 
investigate the remains of the Roman 
frontier line in Rhetia, beyond the 
Danube, known uzder the name of 
the Pile-Wall, (Pfahlmauer) or Devil’s- 
Wall, and to discover a Roman military 
road which he conceived must lie along 
this line. He found his conjectures not 
only confirmed but exceeded.; and, in- 
stead of a single line, two fortified lines, 
one behind the other. They formied a 
great advanced work beyond the river, 
which the Romans had chosen as the 
boundary of their empire, and which 
they did not think broad and deep 
enough from its source to Ratisbon, to 
answer this purpose, and therefore pro- 
vided it with this two-fold fortification. 
The first, called by the common people 
the Devil’s-Wall, begins a short Ger- 
man mile above Kelheim, near the left 
bank of the Danube, not far from the 
desert Hader (query Hadrian's?) Flek. 



















> pee 4 
i er proceeded on the ri 
ty _ is throughout visible, eS 
§.thrée or four feet above the 
ye 7 ge twelve German (60 
nglish) miles, always in a straight 
ine, through or very near the villages of 
Laitierstatt, Altmanstein, Sanderstorf, 
Zandt, Kupfenberg, Pfahldorf, Aerkers- 
hofen, faeobachs Ottmansfeld, Gun- 
rsbach, Dorfsbron, Pflofeld, Gundels- 
ange ah unzenhausen, and Loellenfeld. 
t yiee ize, two leagues NW. of 
Gunzenhausen, ‘he found ‘that the wall 
takes an angle, and bends south-west 
an tae the ee past Denne- 
johe, the village ingen, and the 
Hetetberg, to Moencksroth, a league 
south of Dinkelsbihl, where it enters 
- the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, and takes 
its di — towards Pfalheim. Almost 
ever if-league, particularly in the 
woos, he met with ruins of round 
towérs, built upon the wall, sometimes 
of. considerable height and circumfe- 
rence, and, up the country, an uncom- 
mon number of Tumuli. 

The second line begins two Roman 
tiles (about a league) above the first, 
again quite near to the bank of the 
river; opposite the village of Enning, 
about a German mile from Abensberg. 
The remains of a Roman Castrum shew 
the situation of the Roman station 
Celeusum, (Kelhusum,) a castle destined 
to cover the bridge of the Danube, 

laced in the Tabula Peutingeriana three 

man miles from Abensberg. The 
road, Which is always visible, and as 
st as a line, goes then by Oct- 
Ting and Teising, to Koesching, the 
Germanicum (Rermianicum) of the ‘Ta- 
bala, a fortified castle, built by Anto- 
Hints Pius ; from Koesching, by Hepere, 
aiid Bemfeld, to Ptinz,—ad pontes, de- 
fehded by the mountain fort Vetonianis. 
From Pfinz, the road runs mostly through 
woods; td the neighbourhood of Weis- 
senburg. Here the traveller met with 
‘Titins of several forts, built by Marcus 








Aurelius, agrinst the Burians, (who lived 
in these ») and hence called Buri- 
ciani. A short distance from Weissen- 


burg, in the neighbourhood of Ellingen, 
it joins the ‘Pile-Walt, and :uns a consi- 
derable distahce by the side of it. On 
the Weil lie the fuiris of fort Iciniaco, and 
iti Gulizenhiitisen those of Medianis, the 
centre point of the whole fortified line. 
A castle buried in the ground near Tam- 
bach, and Roman Coins, and other An- 
tiquities found there; point out the sta- 
tion Lasodicn ; thé castles Septimiani and 

pie, defended the over’ the 
8 and Wernitz; Aquilia, near Was- 


seralfingen, that over the Kocher. The 
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station 4d Lunam, was a Castrum on 
the Albe; and Clarena, the present. town 
of Ehingen, the Draeuina of Ptolemy. 
Here the road again joins the Danube ; 
and it is more than probable that the 
eleven stations, as they are called, 
marked in the Tab. Peut. between Aba- 
sina and Clarena, were Castra. The dis- 
tances marked in the Tabula exactly 
agree with the ruins of each station dis- 
covered on the spot, with the Tumuli, Ro- 
man Coins, and other incontestibly Roman 
Antiquities, discovered in the environs. 
In the middle, between the fortified line 
and the Danube, M. Buchner found the 
remains of five Colonies, (i.e. lands 
assigned to the soldiers on the frontiers, 
to cultivate, in lieu of pay,) and with 
several roads forming communications 
between them, 

The lover of history will read with 
interest the description of this “‘ Journey 
on the Devil’s-Wall,” which has just 
been published by Montag and Weiss, at 
Ratisbon. An Appendix contains an 
Essay on the Canal_of Charlemagne, 
(fossa Carolina,) and on the Union of the 
Rhine and Danube, to be effected by 
its completion; also two engravings 
on stone, one representing the Roman 
line of defence, the other the fossa Caro- 
lina. All these are fragments of a great 
work on the History of Bavaria, on 
which the Author has been employed 
for many years. 





WHITE SLAVERY. 

THE GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

From Mr. Fearon’s work and others 
we took considerable pains in several 
preceding Numbers to lay open a fair 
view of the important question of Emi- 
GRation To America. The following 
statement from a German writer, em- 
ployed on a Mission almost similar to 
that of the author we have named, will 
serve further to elucidate that subject, 
and is besides interesting and curious, as 
it sketches the dreadful sufferings of the 
Redemptioners, and gives many particu- 
lars respecting the German portion of 
American population. 

Baron Von Gagern has published, under 
this title, a remarkable as weil as useful 
book. The sight of so many emigrations 
last year, and the sufferings of which he was 
himself an eye-witness, induced him to send 
his nephew, Baron Moritz Von Fiirsten- 
wiirther, with the most judicious instruc- 
tions, to America, to examine on the spot 
how the captains had treated the emigrants, 
how they were disposed of at their landing, 
into what terms of service they were obliged 
to enter; if the Germans were liked there ; 
if they retained their customs, language, 





and way of thinking; in what condition 


a 


the schools were; what was the state of 
society ; how property was acquired; the 
value of land; in what provinces, and in 
what climates it was most advantageous for 
the emigrants to settle; &c. The whole 
instructions bear the stamp of the careful 
philanthropist and of the prudent states- 
man. The confidence of Baron von Gagern 
was reposed in the right person, and the 
reports of his intelligent nephew, the 
last of which is dated the 6th of March 
1818, display every where the attentive and 
sensible observer. We extract some of the 
most interesting passages, 

On the 3d of July 1817, Baron von Fiir- 
stenwiarther writes from Amsterdam, “ I 
found the misery of an immense majority of 
the emigrants greater than I had pictured to 
myself, and the situation of all more help- 
less than I could have imagined. If the 
governments do not feel the obligation, yet 
humanity and the honour of the German 
naine call upon us to take the most speedy 
and serious measures to remedy the pre- 
vailing evil; and, if it is thought fit to allow 
further emigrations, to employ means for 
better arrangements in future. Already on 
my journey hither I met every where whole 
caravans of returning families, who, de- 
prived of every thing, begged their wa 
home. Those who could either not pay all, 
or only part of their passage money, are a 
prey to the rapacity and the unpunished 
cruelty of the ship-brokers, who carry on 
the most shameful traffic with them. 

“¢ The Swiss are much better off. Their 

overnment concerns itself more about them. 

hey do not lose their rights of citizens 
like the Wiirtemburgers, who are obliged 
formolly to renounce them in their pass- 
ports. They receive a certificate of the 
place of their birth, and if they are disap- 
pointed in their hy and return home, 
are kindly welcomed; way, every one in 
this case receives two Louisd’ors for his 
journey from the Consul, who also pays 
three florins a week for every one that is 
sick. Those from Lorraine and Alsace 
enjoy similar advantages. I was this morn- 
ing on buard of a former Russian ship of 
the line, which had been bought by a Dutch- 
man, and is going to Philadelphia with 
Germans on board, on account of Rudolphi. 
There are already from 4 to 500 persons on 
board, among whom are matiy women and 
children, and the vesset is not to set sail 
till it has its full freight, at which delay the 
people were very much dissatisfied. Con- 
trary to my expectation, they had no other 
complaints to make, though I had heard a 
very bad account of this vessel atAmsterdam. 
On board another vessel, The New Sea- 
plough, Captain Mempelmann, where there 
are about 490 Wiirteimburgers, I had 
worse account, and, they themselves assured 
me, are very ill treated; their food is of the 
worst quality, and they do not receive their 
allowance; besides, they complained. of 
insolent behavivur from the crew. In the 
five weeks that they had been on board, 
28 people had died, among whom were 2 
children at the breast !” 





On the 28th of October 1847 he writes 
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from Philadelphia: ‘‘ The treatment of the 
people as soon as they come on board, is 
too often, nay, I may say generally, unjust, 
cruel, and inhuman. They are ill fed, and 
lie too close together, no attention being 
paid to enforce the laws which prescribe a 
certain proportion of room. A great 
number of them die on the voyage, and 
the rest arrive ‘here in the greatest misery, 
and for the most part in an ili state of 
health. Not a year ago there arrived a 
Prussian ship with passengers, the captain 
of which had abused them in the moat 
shaineful manner, and particularly the 
women, which excited the greatest indigna- 
tion here in the city. 

‘The German Society has only the 
means of supporting and defending the 
new comers who are in distress. It has 
done much service to its German country- 
men. But this year the importations were 
too great, and its means scarcely sufficed. 
The number arriveil is said to be 6000, anda 
gteat many more are yet expected, On board 
one ship 70 persons died out of 300. I hope 
that the Ladies’ Society here will at least 
take care of the women and children. Two 
families were bought by free Negroes, who 
are numerous in Maryland. This incensed 
all the Germans in Baltimore so much, that 
they immediately re-purchased’ them, and 
engaged themselves to prevent, in future, 
such degrading circumstances. I have, by 
accident, hecome acquainted with a Ger- 
man, who has for a long time lived in Ken- 
tucky, and has there established a sugar 
refinery: He assured me that this summer 
speculators had engaged Germans here, and 
sold them in Kentucky to the highest bid- 
ber. According to his account, Dutch or 
White Slaves is an usual expression.” 

__ In later reports he says, “ We may take 
it as a rule, that a tenth part of_those who 
embark die on the voyage. In the last 
year it wae perhaps the sixth part. I am 
no stranger to the sight of human misery, I 
have seen it under various shapes; but I have 
not beheld it in any more dreadful form 
than on board the vessels which arrived 
here at the end of last year, and yet I was 
not a witness of the passage. I knew the 
worst part only from the accounts of others. 
Young persons, of both sexes, from 14 to 
20 years of age, were the most sought for. 
These frequently take upon them the whole 
or part of the passage-money for their 
gra and bind themselves in their stead. 

0 — who is unmarried, and without 
family, and above 50 years old, ought to 
leave his country, when he has no better 
means of establishing himself than this. 
For the female sex, if they are unmarried, 
30 is almost tov old. Age is in general a 
greet obstacle. It is the height of folly 
when women of 80 emigrate, of which, 
though it seems incredible, there was an 
instance last year, It was one of the 
greatest abuses and most illegal acts, which 
caused and exercised the greatest misery 
and the disorder last year, that greedy spe- 
culators, from remote, chiefly southern 
states, purchased here whole troops of the 
emigrants, took them away with them, 
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cruelly maltreated them on the road, and 
then sold them as slaves to the highest bid- 
der. The German Emigrant is here pre- 
ferred to the Irish and the French. With 
the latter, in particular, the American can- 
not agree. é is personally disliked, 
though the people formerly sympathised 
with the fate and the principles of the whole 
nation, and the individual German preferred, 
though a great contempt is manifested 
for the German nation and name. The 
Americans, albeit themselves too new to 
deserve the name of a nation, yet possess 
more national pride than any people in the 
Old World, and look down with contempt 
upon those from whom they received the 
first germ of their civilization. But there 
are none of whom they have a meaner 
opinion than of the Germans.—There ap- 
pears, especially within these ten years, a 
decline of the German language, and a 
strong tendency to the English. However 
general the former may still be in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, in single communi- 
ties, and families, it is no more the public 
or the prevailing language. The German 
Emigrant does not forget his language 
while he lives. His children learn it too, 
but seldom perfectly. Inthem, the dislike 
of every thing that is German is generally 
the greatest. They know not the land of 
their grandfathers, and are often ashamed 
of their descent. In the grand-children the 
language is generally quite lost. It is in 
the interior, and principally in the country, 
that the German is longest preserveil. 
In the domestic economy, in the mode of 
living, in manners and dress, much still 
bears the stamp of its German origin. In 
the towns, and especially in the sea-ports, 
the change is more rapid. The well-edu- 
cated Germans there, even those who were 
not born there, but who, in a long resi- 
dence, have found fortune and prosperity, 
are the most disinclined to what is German ; 
and the German Society itself does not de- 
serve its name, at least in this respect. A 
great part of its inembers even wish to have 
its debates held in the English language. 
Women, when they understand German, 
do not like to speak it; and the very chil- 
dren shew a dislike to it. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions. —Besides the nineteen 
German newspapers, which are published 
in Pennsylvania alone, and re-prints of 
books of a popular and mystical nature, 
little or nothing is printed. The better 
roductions of German literature are un- 

nown ; while all the treasures of the English 
press find easy and general access to the 
superior classes. It is therefore no won- 
der if the German language is at so low an 
ebb, and so little esteemed. It is no longer 
spoken or written with purity. It changes 
more and more into a dialect, mixed with 
English, and will proceed thus with pro- 
gressive rapidity, till it is lost in that 
tongue. Even now, many expressions and 
forms of speech are taken from it; the ter- 
minations of many English words are Ger- 
man, or vice versa. Nay the Auierico- 
Anglo mania goes so far, that here and 
there, especially in the towns, German 





family names which have a, e¢ftain signifi- 
cation, such as Klein, Schwejder, &c- 
(Little, Taylor, &e.) are translated directly 
into English. The dialect in the ceuntry, 
as far as I have obsérved, is moré Palatine 
than Swabian.— There prevail, getiefally, 
as well as among the Germans; ap, inire 
tolerance and freedom of epinion. Every 
one may believe what he will,—-ga over to 
another church,—have children baptized in 
which he pleases. Ail sects ute allowed 
aiid respected. People dispute, but they 
do not fate or persecute each other on av- 
count of difference of faith; arid yet each 
is warmly attached to hig own, Albthe 
Christian sects have some.Germans among 
them; but, in general, they pte 

to the faith of their fathers, is at 
rans more than the Reformed. AT! the at- 
tachment Uf the Germans, to the land of 
their birth or descent, cools} all remem- 
brances of their native cotntry are éxtin- 
guished. They behave with che ‘ 
indifference to their newly-arrived country- 
men. In Europe, when Germans happen 
to meet out of their country, they rejoice at 
it, a peculiar feeling binds them together, 
their country is still near, the bonds whic 
hold them to it are not yet dissolved, Bit 
here it is different. He who has left it to 
live in America, has generally renounced it 
for ever; he found hiniself il off there, and 
has found here what he sought. Hf the 
Germans hold together in this country, it is 
more from necessity, then from any remnant 
of patriotism. Even in marriages this incli- 
nation towards each other is no more seen, 
unless necessity requires it, on account of 
the small numbers of people living near each 
other. Distrust, coldness, and réserve, 
prevail among the Germans in Amefica, 
especially among the well-educated ih 
the great cities. The Gernian in the 
country also, shews himself in a ¢haracter 
in which he is not known in the lang, pf his 
origin, and for which he is there supposed 
not to be adapted—he shews himself as a 
zealous democrat, and yet as a peaceable 
citizen. But I must add, that this new 
feature in his character, conneeted with 
ancient imperishable traits of it, does not 
make him more amiable. The Hessians 
who served in the English army, during the 
war, and the greater part of whom remained 
in America, are said to be, above all, dis- 
tinguished by a violent democratic spirit, 
together with rudeness, harshness, and ob- 
siInacy.—Every thing in Aimetica bears the 
stamp of newness. With great natioral 
spirit, with all uniformity in the way of life 
and manners, witha certain general levelling 
tone, perv ening all classes, the people heve, 
however, uo distinctive character, no, ge- 





nuine national conformation, none of those 
great and striking features whi give a 
peculiar stainp to thé nations of the. Old 


World. America betrays, in every thirg, 
its recent and mixed origin. Tt possesses 
not that charm which nature, antiquity, and 
history, give, to a people. It is @ State 
without youth; and whatever may. be its 
high destivies in future, under whatever 
new forms human nature may one day 
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which humanity is ennobled and adorned. 





LES QUATRE CONCORDATS. 
Second Extract the new Work o 
C M. de Prede 6 

M. de Pradt endeavours to prove, in 
this work, that the discipline of the 
church t to be modified according 
to political institutions, and to the pro- 
=< human knowledge. Nobody, 

M. de Pradt, had painted, with so 
much truth and energy, the dark and 
tortuous policy of the Court of Rome. 
He accumulates arguments and facts, 
which prove, beyond contradiction, that 
for these three centuries there has not 
been a temporal arrangement,made be- 
tween Rome and France, but the latter 
has been duped in the bargain. Napo- 
leon himself, the most artful, as well as 
the most imperious of Sovereigns, could 
not render himself master of the diplo- 
macy of the Vatican. He had, however, 
the of getting out of the hands of 
Pius VII. a letter of submission written 
by the proud Louis XIV. .and which 
the Popes used as an arm against France. 

burnt it at St. Cloud, in 
honour of the Kings who owe him this 
small obligation. 

It is remembered that many Cardinals 
would not be present at the religious cere- 
mony of the second marriage of Napo- 
leon, Only thirteen attended it, whereas 
thirty had been present at the civil cere- 
mony. M. de Pradt says that the Em- 
peror was furious ; and that he repeated 
sevetal times, ‘“‘ The fools! the block- 
heads!" 

It appears that it was in consequence 
of this dissatisfaction, and to remedy 
the perpetual embarrassment which re- 
curred on every refusal of canonical 
institution, that he desired to modify 


. the Concordat of 1516. But it was in 


vain that he endeavoured in the council 
of Paris, to extort from the policy of the 
Court of Rome some concessions which 
would have disengaged the temporal 
from the spiritual concerns of religion. 
It seems that he had misconceived the 
spirit of the French Clergy, or rather 
forgot to calculate that this body was 
always directed by the Pope, who, 
though a prisoner at Savonna, was, 
nevertheless, master in the council, 
which was soon dissolved. M. de Pradt, 
who excels in descriptions, relates this 
event in the following manner :— 

“ The Bishop of Tournay made the 
report. This prelate was much given up 
to the counsels of an acrimonious theo- 





logian of Lorraine, named the Abbé Du- 
vivier, an exciter of troubles and un- 
derhand manceuvres. Scarcely had this 
report been read, when the flame broke 
out on all sides. The Suffragan of Mun- 
ster, Baron de Drost, spoke first upon the 
captivity of the Pope. He was followed 
by an ancient constitutional Bishop. The 
discussion was begun, the excommuni- 
cation was alleged, the four proposi- 
tions of Bossuet were quoted and rejected. 
The Archbishop of Bordeaux, a veriera- 
ble prelate, half rising, threw on the 
table of the bureau, at which he sat as 
Secretary, a copy of “ The Council of 
Trent,” opened at the Article of the 
Session which gives the Pope the right 
to excommunicate Sovereigns, whatever 
may be their rank, if they touch the 
rights and privileges of the Church, say- 
ing, with a broken voice, ‘ Condemn the 
Church then.” Two hours afterwards 
the council was dissolved.’ 


M. de Pradt repaired the next day to 
Trianon with the Duke of Rovigo. Buo- 
naparte came to meet them, quite 
agitated, pronouncing several abrupt 
sentences, such as these:— ‘I was 
walking upon an abyss without perceiv- 
ing it—The greatest fault I have com- 
mitted is the Concordat— They have 
spoiled me, my Italians !—Not to accept 
the propositions of Bossuet !"”—When he 
had sufficiently repeated his Italians, his 
abyss, his Bossuet, his Concordat, M. 
de Pradt reproached him with having 
abandoned the Clergy of France to the 
bad example of the opposition of Cardi- 
nal Fesch, to the secular debility of 
Cardinal de Belloi, to the impudence of 
Cardinal Maury. He reproached him for 
having suffered a man of weak intellect 
to be the President. To the great asto- 
nishment of the Duke of Rovigo, who 
made signs expressive of surprise to M. 
de Malines, over the head of Buonaparte, 
the latter received this shower of re- 
monstrances with a noble and patient 
resignation, contenting himself with re- 
peating, in a voice of emotion, “ We 
reap’ only what we have sown; the 


Concordat ‘s the greatest fault of my 


life.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
(Third Article) 

With regard to the superiority of the 
moderns in their instrumental accompani- 
ments, it is unnecessary to comment at any 
length. Anciently, an instrument in uni- 
son with the voice was probably the only 
accompaniment known. In more modern 
times the fundamental harmony or thorough- 
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appear in it, this defect must betray itself 
in all its efforts, in politics and ie, in 
science and in art, in we thing great by 


bass was added, and, within the last two 
centuries, accompaniments in several parts 
were introduced. Those.of Handel and 
his cotemporaries are mostly in three only. 
The defect in this respect arises, obvi- 
ously, from the openers of the ancient 
symphony, until the age of Haydn. The 
powers of this species of harmonic combi- 
nation were then applied, in their full 
vigour, to operatic and church music. 
Mozart is justly considered superior to all, 
ancients as well as moderns, in combining 
the symphony with the human voice. Han- 
del was as sparing of wind instruments in 
his accompaniments as in his symphonies; 
Mozart, on the contrary, evidently favours 
them, as the most agreeable of all supports 
to the voice. He has proved that the fullest 
accompaniment need not, if judiciously 
managed, either overpower or even draw 
off the attention from the vocal part. His 
interludes exhibit the most beautiful sym- 
phonic melodies, which, while they delight 
the ear, prepare it to receive the original 
air with tenfold pleasure when it recurs.* 
The ancients, particularly our own national 
school of church composers, are too fond 
of the unison; during the intervals of 
rest for the voices, they repeat the 
melody, or parts of it, with too little 
variation; generally without any at all. 
This, I submit, was one of Handel’s errors, 
and was productive of that degree of mono- 
tony which now disfigures some of his most 
beautiful melodies. A meagre accompani- 
ment is much worse than none at all, be- 
cause it casts a chill over the whole per- 
formance. Hence, in no shape are Han- 
del’s works so eminently successful as when 
performed with Mozart’s fine orchestral 
additions ; in which that great composer 
has endeavoured to support and vary them 
with all the powers of the modern sym- 
phony, yet without overpowering the 
voices, overloading the parts, or departing 
from the spirit of his author.t 

With regard to the fourth point, in which 
I have ventured to consider the moderns 
superior to the ancients, namely, the use of 
chromatic modulations, 1 shall confine my 
remarks to Vocal compositions, both be- 
cause I have already made mention of the 
superiority of the modern symphony, and 
because yocal music, being the most popu- 





* See Mozart's Recitative, Crudel ah mio ben, 
§c. Don Giov. Act II. 

+1t is my sincere belief, that the vocal chorus 
without any instrumental additions, is by far the 
most powerful and effective ofany species of com- 
position, provided the performance comes up to 
the degree of excellence it requires. The music 
of the Sixtine Chapel is well known. From my 
own experience, I can speak of the modern Rus- 
sianchurch service, which I believe to be superior 
to any other, of the same description, upon earth. 
The deep science, the uny aral eled solemnity and 
pathos in the composition, is fully supported by a 
choir of the most melodious throats in Christen- 
dom. I allude more particularly to that of the 
Casan Church at St. Petersburg. te is among 
their number a hass voice of such amazing 
power, that its deeper intonations have the effect 
of an organ-pipe, and cause a tremulous motion 
of the ground in a floored chamber. 
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lar, will supply examples more familiar to 
the poy of readers. But on this sub- 
ject I am anxious to be well understood. 
n order toavoid the charge of presump- 
tion, I need only suggest that, limited as 
our faculties are, the greatest proficients in 
art or science cannot or ought not to be 
considered in any other light than as step- 
ping stones for further progress to their 
successors. We are not to stand at a dis- 
tance in passive admiration; they invite us 
to approach, examine, and compare them ; 
and we should indeed but poorly perform 
our duty towards them, were we to omit 
the scrutiny. I might have felt awed by 
the sublimity of Handel’s devotional com- 
positions. I might have been withheld 
from appeeas that immortal genius 
with the profane breath of criticism. But 
when I reflected on the enthusiastic strains 
of prayer and praise which every where 
assail our devotional feelings, in the masses 
of Leonardo Leo, Hasse, Michael and Jo- 
seph Haydn, Pergolesi, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven, then, and then only, did I feel con- 
vinced that Handel was not aware of the 
full powers of chromatic harmony in ex- 
pressing all the fervency of devotion, all 
the changeful emotions of highly wrought 
religious feelings. There is, however, one 
fact, which cannot lve escaped the observa- 
tion of any one at all familiar with Handel, 
and that is, the superior skill with which he 
has’ availed himself of chromatic harmony, 
in his pathetic chorusses and melodies. 
Herein lies the power of Handel ; this must 
everremain the most durable foundation of 
ais fame. I need only refer to that most 
—e air in his Messiah, ‘‘ He was 
despised,” which breathes the purest devo- 
tional melancholy. In his Samson, the 
chorus in which the Israelites bewail the 
death of their Hero is a master-piece of 
musical lamentation. The transitions of 
the harmony are so managed as to express, 
with great force and truth, that sinking of 
the heart, those paroxysms of grief which 
accompany a profound sense of calamity. 
The same holds true, in a great degree, of 
that admirable duet in Iudas Maccabeus, 
“* From this dread scene,” &c. In short, 
wherever he is pathetic he is always pro- 
foundly so. Yet it is not less obvious that 
the most beautiful of this class of his pro- 
ductions want the ethereal step, the ever 
varying elegance of Pergolesi and Mozart. 
Whatever the variety of Handel’s modula- 
tions, in any one production, yet, upon 
comparison with other writers, it will be 
found that they pass through too regular a 
succession of carefully prepared transitions, 
which, in the music of. melancholy, throws a 
burthen upon the heart without alleviation ; 
and, like a long succession of dark imagery 
in poetry, rather pall than satisfy the sense. 
The duet, <‘ From this dread scene,” is an 
instance in point; the movement of the 
whole has too much sameness ; the parts 
relieve each other with exact regularity ; 
and, where they join, trot on tapethes with- 
our altering their pace. The feeling, 
though beautifully expressed, wants that 
irregularity of passion which throws off the 
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shackles of art, yet without prejudice to the 
fundamental laws of harmony. I am not 
aware of any more effectual method of ex- 
emplifying this remark, than by pointing 
out to your readers, several instances of the 
pathetic style of the most celebrated foreign 
church composers. There is not a more 
exquisite example of pathetic melody than 


an “ Agnus Det,” of Mozart, which is now 


frequently performed at the Portuguese 
Chapel in South Audley Street.* A cho- 
rus of Groans, from his Oratorio of the 
“ Death of Jesus,” next occurs to me;t 
and I am persuaded there does not exist a 
being who could resist the thrilling melan- 
choly which it breathes throughout. There 
is an air of a similar description, ina ser- 
vice for Good Friday, by Francesco Du- 
rante,{ the accompaniment to whicii is a 
fine specimen of the application of chro- 
matic harmony in the pathetic style. I 
next refer your readers to a chorus, ‘‘ Qui 
tollis peccata Munti,”§ in Pergolesi’s grand 
Mass. This is an instance of the most pro- 
found knowledge of musical effect, and a 
masterly application of the principles of 
chromatic harmony. The melody is pathos 
itself, yet it never burthens the ear; it is 
always intelligible; and the re-introduction 
of the original air, after occasional depar- 
tures, is prepared with admirable skill and 
effect. Qne more example from Haydn, 
consisting of a bass air and chorus, and 
taken from a Mass, (No. IJ.) to the words, 
** Qui tollis peccata mundi.” || With regard 
to this production, I shall content myself 
with pointing to the bursts of the chorus 
and the accompaniment, p. 131.4 ‘‘ Sus- 
cipe deprecationem, &c.” The rapidity of 
the chromatic changes in this passage 
throws all the science of the ancients into 
the back ground. 

The selections above alluded to fur- 
nish numerous instances of a similar de- 
scription, and are highly worthy of the at- 
tention of those who compose for or con- 
duct our cathedral services. I cannot sug- 
gest any expedient more likely to free our 
church musicians from the pedantry and 
inelegance of the ancients, than a thorough 
study of the Masses of Pergolesi, Hasse, 
Haydn, and Mozart. It will exhibit to 
them the energetic beauties of the old 
schools purified and adorned by refined 
taste, and their powers enlarged by the in- 
spirations of original genius. They will 
find nothing destroyed, no useful doctrine 
—— no sound rule overthrown. Such 
only as necessarily fetter and confine the 
imagination, have been discarded. Bold- 
ness has taken the place of timidity ; rapid 
transitions have succeeded to the laboured 
preparations and resolutions of the ancients; 





* V. Latrobe’s Selections, Vol. I. p. 134.— 
Mark particularly that beautiful imploring strain, 
p- 135, fourth line from the top. 

+ Ibid. p. 152. M. Latrobe has adapted it to 
the English words, “‘ He was despised,” &c. 

¢ Ibid. Vol. Il. p.68. Adapted tothe English 
Version of the Psalms, in Ps. xxviii. 2, 5, 6. 

§ Ibid. p. 113. Mark particularly the accom- 
paniment to the Largo movement. 

\\ Ibid. p. 129. q Ibid. 








and the music of the present day keeps pace 
with the movements of the wildest aud most 
poetical imagination.* ; 

In approaching the last point, namely, 
the superior elegance of the melodies of the 
moderns, | will not apologize for the wide dif- 
ference which I am well aware exists between 
myown notions and those of the-majority of 
English atpateurs. Time and experience 
alone can decide the question, and to them 
I appeal, demanding only an unprejudiced 
hearing. A preliminary remark or two are 
necessary, to place the subject in @ proper 
light. A — in musie is, strictly speak- 
ing, no more than a few sounds, arranged 
in such metrical order, and follewing each 
other at such intervals, as to produee -cer- 
tain pleasurable feelings. In respect of the 
air, it is what the single verse is in respect 
of the distich or stanza. An air, therefore, 
may he said to be a series of connected 
and related melodies rhythmically join- 
ed together; so that though eaeh indi- 
vidual part may have a sense of its own, yet 
the subsequent one more frequently ex- 
plains its full meaning, while it enlarges, 
embellishes, and varies it. Thas an air may 
contain any number of musical ideas ; and 
it is therefore obvious, that the connexion 
of those ideas, their variety, and elegance 
of expression, are as material to the per- 
fection of the air as to that of the poetical 
stanza. And here it may be nut i 
to remark, the great advantage derived 
by the father of modern musie,+ from the 
strict connexion which subsisted .in his 
mind between the poetical and the musical 
imagination. He thus introduced inte his 
melodies an air of reality, which we in vain 
look for in those of his predecessors. The 
musical idea, though originally vigorous 
and impressive, may be clothed in a 
phraseology so clumsy as to deprive it of 
a'l elegance. This phraseology is as capa- 


‘ble of improvement as the modes of expres- 


sion in poetic language, and by the same 
means, namely, study and experience. To 
oppose to prejudices in favour of the an- 
cient methods, there is the same antece- 
dent probability of improvement in this 
branch of musical knowledge as in that uf 
harmonic and instrumehtal combinations. 
And, in fact, we do remark, in the airs of 
Haydn and Mozart, that beautiful connex- 
ion, that perpetual variety of expression, 
that polished elegance of manner, which 
are so rarely met with in Scarlatti, Corelli, 
Handel, Arne, or Gluck. They have not 
the power of oe their subjects in so 
great a variety of lights, or of adorning 
them with that profusion of musical ima- 
gery, 80 familiar to their successors Haydn, 





* See the introduction to Haydn’s Creation ; 


palso, the Recitative, ‘‘ dnd there was light ;'’ 


also, Mozart’s Grand Requiem, the Chorus at the 
end of the first act of Don Giovanni, and the mu- 
sic to the ghost scene at the end of the Opera. 

+ It is said of Haydn, when about to compose, 
that ‘* noting down his principal idea or theme, 
and choosing the keys through which he wished it 
to pass, &c. he imagined a little romance which 
might furnish him with susical sentiments and co- 
lours.” — Lives of Haydn and Mozart, pp. 97, 96, 
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Mozart, Cherubini, and Beethoven. The 
latter intersperse their airs with such agree- 
able variations or characteristic interludes, 
as are calculated to reintroduce the original 
melody with the greatest possible effect, 
and witli renewed charms. A considerable 
latitude for musical transitions, and at the 
same time for setting off the voice to the 
greatest advantage, is thus gained. _ If this 
expedient was familiar to Handel (as_per- 
haps may be asserted,) how are we to ac- 
count for the lame and impotent conclusion 
of that most happy effusion of his genius, 
** Lknow that my Redeemer liveth.” The 
same deficiency is remarked in a very great 
number of his airs, of which it is unneces- 
sary to multiply examples. Three will suf- 
fice, and those are among the most popular. 
The favourite air in the Messiah, “ es 
valley,” &¢. is the first; the second, ‘‘ Then 
shalt not leave his soulin hell ;” and the third 
is, “‘ O had I Jubal’s lyre:” in these airs 
there is scarcely a change of key through- 
out, and very little variation of the original 
melody ; the ornaments are formal, and the 
movements uninteresting, uniform, and 
heavy; yet they are favourites with the pub- 
lic—for them the innumerable beauties of 
that great author are neglected and forgot- 
ten. This is a sad reflection upon our na- 
tional taste. These airs, and others of a 
similar description, have been arranged and 
adapted for the Fortepiano over and over 
again; and yet we have not a single good 
edition of his woiks brought into a tangi- 
ble shape, so as to be open to the unlearned 

ublic ;* not even a judicious selection of 

is most meritorions chorusses and airs; 
they lie in their original score, neglected 
by all but scientific amateurs, and occasion- 
ally only displayed to the public, at the an- 
cient concerts and theatrical selections dur- 
ing Lent. Good music, to be properly un- 
derstood and relished, must be disse- 
minated. 

But whetier the foregoing remarks are 
founded in truth or fancy, yet I may safely 
appeal to all judges of music upon the 
truth of the general proposition, that the 
palm of elegant melody is due to the mo- 
derns. I may go further, I may appeal to 
the general feeling of the country. For if 
it be pot in favour of the moderns, why are 
Handel’s Operas never, andArne’s so rarely, 
introduced on our stage ? The fact is, that 
it is universally felt that they never would 
succeed in competition with Cimaroza, Pae- 
siello, Paer, Mozart, and Cherubini. Since 
the very first introduction of the Opera into 
England, excepting the compositions of 
Handel and Arne, hardly any other than 
Italian productions have been performed. 
English artists have very rarely, if ever, suc- 
ceeded in this department of the art ; and 
that, not because an unseasonable attach- 
ment to Italian operas on the part of the 
public, afforded no adequate encouragement 
to native composers, but because the latter 
have not sufficiently extended the bounds 





* I am aware tliat Dr. Clarke has published, 
or perhaps is still publishing, an edition of Han- 
de)'s works, for the Organ or Fortepiano. 





of their studies. Our situation as islanders, 
is perhaps favourable to originality in 
other arts, yet in music, which is indubita- 
bly not of vigorous native growth in Eng- 
land, we must depend in a great degree 
upon unreserved comimunication with the 
continental nations, and a diligent study of 
their best artists. Hitherto this course has 
not been pursued. We have been contented 
with a — and superficial study of Han- 
del. ur composers have imitated and 
borrowed from him, not his principles, 
but his forms; and these they have hi- 
therto mistaken for the true secret of that 
universal captivation by which he has so 
long held us enthralled. See then how our 
native composers have fallen ! Our melodies, 
without the richness, have all the inelegance, 
monotony, and defective cadence, which so 
frequently derogates from those of Handel. 
Yet, in general, his airs, and his accompani- 
ments in three parts only, have more pro- 
found musical science, more felicity of con- 
ception, more elegance, pathos, and subli- 
mity, than is to be found in the works of 
any subsequent composer of our own nation. 
Such is the encouragement which a conti- 
nuance in the same course holds out to us ! 
Such is the perpetual unimprovable medio- 
crity to which we condemn ourselves ! 


T. G+ 


N. B. The next sheets will contain some re- 
marks on the manner in which music is treated 
and taught in this country, and also of our defec- 
tive institutions for the study and promotion of 
the art. 


+ As the present No. of the L. G. concludes a 
volume, it was not our iutention to have any sub- 
ject continued to the next: it gives us pleasure 
to observe, therefore, that this essay exhausts our 
able Correspondent’s original design, and that his 
announcement indicates what may be considered 
a separaté treatise on the existing state of music 
and musical tuition in England. His remarks will 
appear in our two next Nos.—Ep. 


Erratum in last No. p. 807, Ist. col. for 
monstrous read monotonous. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Decemser 19. 


On Thursday the 17th instant, the last 
day of Michaelmas Term, in full Convoca- 
tion, the Honorary Degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law was conferred upon George Or- 
merod, Esq. M.A. formerly Gentleman 
Commoner of Brasennose College, and 
author of ‘‘ The History of the County Pa- 
latine and City of Chester :”—presented 
by Joseph Harpur, Esq. D.C.L. of Trinity 
College. Deputy Professor of Law. 


The same day in Congregation, the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 


Bacuweior in Civit Law.—William Erle, 
Fellow of New College. 

Masters orArtTs.—Samuel Hinds, of Queen’s 
College; Rev. Francis Nicholas, of Wadham 
College ; Rev. Geo. Gordon, of Brasennose Col- 
lege ; George Henry Dashwood Esq. of Ch. Ch. 

BacHELorsS oF -ARrtTs.—Thomas Price, Esq. 
of Trinity College, grand compounder ; Charles 
Baring Wall, . of Christ Church, grand 
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compounder; John Russell, of Exeter Col- 
lege; Edward Pettman, of Trinity College; 
Richard Webb, of Queen’s College ; Hely Hutch- 
inson Smith, of Balliol College; Edmund Henry 
Penny, Scholar, Charles Hewett, Esq. William 
Whitley, Robert Chambre Vaughan, Richard 
Ramsay Warde, and John Owen Parr, Scholar, 
of Brasennose College; Joseph Weld, of St. 
Edmund Hall; Danicl Veysie, Student of Christ 
Church; Richard Jones, and Watts Wilkinson, 
of Worcester College. 

The whole number of Degrees in Mi- 
chaelmas Term was—Three D.D.—One 
D.M. Incorp.—Two B.D.—One B.C.L.— 
OneB.M.—Twenty-fourM.A.—Sixty-seven 
B.A.—Matriculations, 130. 

At the extraordinary sitting of the French 
Academy, on the 2d inst. Count de Segur 
read a moral fragment, entitled Gratitude ; 
M. Lemercier, a poetic composition against 
the Love of Solitude. Count Daru closed 
the sitting by reading an extract from his 
History of the Republic of Venice, en- 
titled, Des Sciences, de la Literature et 
des Arts, chez les Venitiens. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVED PRINTS. 


The trial of Queen Catherine, and the 
portraits of the Kemble family. Engraved 
in Mezzvtinto, by Mr. Clint, from an ori- 
ginal picture by G. Harlowe. 

It must be in the recollection of all the lovers 
of the Fine Arts, that an impression highly 
favourable to the talents of the Artist was 
made on their minds, as well as on the 
general pablic, when this Picture appeared. 
It was just’y remarked at the time, that 
there were parts which no master, ancient 
or modern, ever surpassed ; that as a whole, 
it exhibited a rare assemblage of striking 
and captivating qualities in painting; that 
individual likeness was united with just ex- 

ression ; and that a brilliant and fascinat- 
ing glow of colouring contributed to throw 
a charm over it, which could not fail in its 
effect upon the imagination. 

We are.now to speak of the Print, which 
is upon the eve, or it may by this be 
before the public. On a former occasion 
we noticed the outline, and remarked on 
the — appearance it assumied ; and 
we are now happy to say the Print has not 
fallen below our expectations, allowing 
(as must always be the case) tor the diffe- 
rence between colour and mere light and 
shade; nor have we a right to expect the 
golden hues which make up, very often, the 
whole mass of the painting, to be effected 
by black and white. 

The application of Mezzotint to the pro- 
posed size, was an obstacle to be got over; 
and the sparkling character of the awa | 
we feared might be lost from this mode of 
engraving. But, happily, the mixed man- 
ner of etching, and the improved state of 
that process, has obviated the difficulty, 
and the Print exhibits a valuable specimen 
of the united talents of the Painter and the 
Engraver. 


n comparing this print with the publica- 
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tions of ‘Messrs. Boydell, in which the 
talents of Dixon and Earlom were so emi- 
nently displayed, we see nothing to damp 
our hopes and our expectations that the 
print trade of this country may speedily 
attain the distinguished advantages it once 
possessed. 


The Gallery of Pictures at Dulwich Col- 
lege is now closed; and the several works 
it contains have been taken down for the 
purpose of being cleaned, under the direc- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary Gazette.] 
CHRISTMAS MORN. 


This is the Morn of victory, 
When the high Victor came to die. 
The world was dark, its guilty gaze 
Saw not.o’er Heaven the splendours blaze 
That told the shepherds He was born ; 
It heard not on that breaking Morn 
The Angel harps, the glorious hyma 
From burning lips of Cherubim. 
That Morn the Roman Cesar sate 
Unconscious that a potentate 
Was conie, to whom his laurelled brow 
Must stoop—the mighty man of woe ; 
The Pontiff at his altar stood, 
. Unconscious that a nobler blood 
Than ever streamed, that hour was given 
Pure from the summit throne of Heaven. 
That Kingly victim came not robed 
In gold, with trooping spears englobed ; 
Flamed on his brow no royal gem ; 
He came—the babe of Bethlehem! 
He was all power; the t#mpest-sky 
Might have come down, his canopy, 
The rushing of his chariot wheels, 
Told by the thunder’s herald peals, 
The flashes of his midnight lightning 
The Earth thro’ all herchambers bright’ning, 
Till mankind, startled from their slumber, 
Saw come the numbers without number, 
Rank upon rank, from Heaven’s high stcep, 
The Seraphs legion’s gorgeous sweep, 
Still more and more the pomp revealing, 
The golden trumpet louder pealing, 
Till in their centre blazed the throne 
On which He sate—the first great ONE. 


There was no pomp—for’on tliis Morn 
A Man of sacrifice was born ; 

He came to be a stranger here, 

Even in his tribe ; a wanderer, 

He came to pray, to weep, to die, 


Aud won for man the victory. TRISSINO. 





[By Correspondents.] 


TO A LADY SINGING. 
Believe I dote upon the strain 
Which those rich lips so freely pour, 
Reflecting pleasures past again, : 
And showing joys ne’er seen before. 
gf ma: bends o'er the rapturous tide, 
lescrying oft, by Fancy’s beam, 
Bright, unknown forms, that sparkling glide, 
The gold-hued tenants of the stream. 


Ob Music! wandering unconfin’d, 
Thy Voice oheys no common bound, 

The secret labyrinths of the mind 
Return their echoes to its sound ! 
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Of heaven's own linking seem the notes, 
Hung earthward from some tungful sphere, 
A ladder by which angel thoughts 
Descend to glad our day-dreams — m 





LINES 
Written in the Church-yard of Richmond, York- 
shire, by Hersert KNowLeEs, who died, aged 
19, Sept. 17, 1818. 








“« It is good for us to be here, if thou wilt let us make 
here three Tabernacles, one for thée, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.” 


Methinks it is good to be here, 
If thou wilt let us build—but for whom ? 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of Eve that encompass with 
gloom 
The abode of the dead and the placeef the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Oh no! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away, 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 


To Beauty? Ah no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it 
wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas ! they are all laid aside, 
And here’s neither dress nor adornments allowed 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the 
shroad. 


To Riches? Alas, ’tis in vain; 

Who hid in their turns have been hid, 
The treasures are squander’d again ; 

And here in the grave are all metals forbid 


; But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffia lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 
Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah, no! they have withered and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto Sorrow ?—the Dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 
Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or 
fear, 
Peace! peace! is the watchword, the only one 
here. 


Unto Death, to whom Monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, no! for his Empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to 

the skies. 
Carlisle’s Grammar Schools, 
vol, ii. p. 882, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. XXV. 
THE NEW CORNISH MEMBER OF THE 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 


* Well, Stephen,” said I, to an old 
acquaintance, “ how are you to-day?” 
‘ Considering existing circumstances,’ 
replied he, ‘ I am pretty well.’ ‘“ What 
circumstances?” said I. ‘Oh!’ answered 
he, ‘ nothing but the pressure of busi- 
ness, a general correspondence, letters 
innumerable to answer, precedents to 
examine, friends to oblige, etcetera.’ 
“ Very odd,” thought I! a merchant's 
son—a stupid one, too— plenty of money 
—as idle as a sloth! what can all this 
mean ? 

I sat down and glanced my eye over 
the paper ; whilst he stood, leaning on 
the left haunch, the right foot advanced, 
his head a little inclined towards me, his 
right hand clenching a twopenny-post 
letter, rounded like some of the bad 
statues in our squares, his left hand 
thrust into the pocket of his pantaloons, 
and his whole figure displaying a studied 
attitude! He now looked in the glass, 
dropped the paper, as if he was present- 
ing it to some one, stood upright, thrust 
the.right hand into his breast, and faced 
me like an overgrown image, or a full- 
length in a niche. 

“‘ What the devil is the matier with 
you?” said I. ‘ Order, order,’ replied 
Stephen, looking at himself in the glass. 
* A little touched!” quoth I to myself. 
I remember hearing that his grandfather, 
the bacon man, died in St. Luke's, that 
he left his son Roger a large fortune, 
that Roger became a sleeping partner in 
a mercantile concern, and left the profits 
to this Stephen, who seems to be a noon- 
dreamer. 

I now read a few lines more of the 
paper. Stephen the while looked at a- 
parcel of letters and smiled. Then 
assuming another studied attitude, he 
faced his mirror again.—‘ The Queen 
very ill,” said I, “ I am truly sorry for 
it, her constitution seems to be—.” Here 
he interrupted me. ‘ Not a word about 
the Constitution,’ said he -—‘ Foolish !”’ 
cried I, with a peevish look, The young 
man’s idiotism disgusted me. ‘ Poor 
Queen!” resumed I, “ she was a pattern 
of conjugal respectability.” Here he 
coughed, and scraped his feet. ‘“ A 
good mother,” continued I. ‘ Hear, 
hear,’ cried silly Stephen, “ Upon my 
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word,” replied I, “< you seem to be so 
occupied and so out of reason, that I 
Wish you good morning.” I hastily 
withdrew; the young man remaini 
fixed before his looking-glass. ‘ Chair, 
chair,’ I heard, as 1 went down stairs. 

Meeting an old servant of his, I said 
to him, “I fear that your master is not 
well. He seems in a kind of hurry that 
is not consistent with sound reason. He 
was a very silent dull boy when he was 
at the Charter House, and he now does 
nothing but talk, and that very inco- 
herently too. ‘ Law bless ye!’ replied 
honest John, ‘ he is only a little over- 
joyed and proud. He came home last 
night from Cornwall; and he has done 
nothing ever since but place the chairs 
like so many folk, walk in and out of 
the room, practise how to take a seat 
with a particular grace, rise up and sit 
down again, screap us feet, and cough, 
change us hattitoods afore the glass, 
crie Aye and Noah ! Order! hear, hear!’ 
** Very bad symptoms indeed!” ob- 
served I. 

* That's not all,’ said John. ‘ He takes 
up a sheet o’ piaper and fills it with 
naute but us name, and then he rung 
for I, and when I came into the room, 
he made me sit down in a high chair, 
and standing up afore me with a quire 
o’ piaper rolled up in his hand, he mut- 
tered some gibberidge, called the blank 
piaper a rode bill, and then bid me go 
about my business. Now I knew that 
I paid all the bills last week. Taking 
pity on him, as I shut the door, I opens 
it again and looks back, saying, ‘ Master, 
when will you’ have dinner?’ “ When 
the plebous question is disposed of,” said 
he, “ at the division—when the house 
is up.”’ “ Aye, its all up with him,” 
said I. 

‘ Well, so thought I,’ cried John, 
laughing immoderately, ‘1 thought as 
how master was turned out a right fool 


at last: but its noah just that; he’s 
- only made a parliament man of. . As 


been down and bought a burrough and 
every mother’s son in't; and us come 
hoame as pleased as the pigs (a pretty 
simile.) ‘The packet afore him were 
franks; and he as rit us name fifty 
toimes to practize (the word syllabled, 
and the tize being as long as my arm.) 
He as also spoiled a quire o’ piaper in 
writing to umself with a large M.P. at 
the end of us neame. 

‘ I mentioned master's madness to 
Lord Liverpool's scullion ; and he towl'd 
me for my comfort never to mind: it 
was only a boyish freak. ‘ Bless you,” 


says the scullion, who reads the debates 
every day, “ let’en have his way; its 





only the glory of the thing—the impulse 
o’ the moment ; when he comes to the 
House he'll be as mute as a mack’rel.”’ 
I wish he were there now, said I. 

Here ended John’s account ; and as I 


was going out of the door, I heard silly 
Stephen call John. ‘John! John!’ said 
he, ‘ run after the géntleman, and ask if 
he will have a frank? I have only re- 
ceived one letter from my constituents, 
containing a publican’s bill; it shall 
be laid on the table. No! on second 
consideration, it shall be thrown out. 
Therefore, John, you see that I have 
lots of franks to give and to receive; 
and if you want to write to your friends 
you may call upon me. They may 
direct, too, to you, under cover—mind, 
under cover to Stephen » Esq. M.P. 
You know that I am now returned.’ 
Mercy defend us, cried I! what a re- 
semblance there is betwixt St. Stephen's 
Chapel and St. Luke’s Hospital ! 

Tue Hermit 1n Lonpon. 








CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE LITHUANIANS. 

The people of Lithuania believe that it is 
not good for acorpse to be in such a situation 
that it may be seen‘in the looking-glass. Some 
even say that the dead person gets up and 
looks at himself in the glass; it is therefore 
the general custom to bang something over 
all the looking-glasses in the room where 
the corpse lies. 

On new-year’s eve they burn tow. Every 
girl takes some tow or flax, rolls it fast to- 
gether ina ball, sets it on fire, and throws it 
up into the air. She whose ball flies the 
highest, or burns the longest, will be mar- 
ried the following year. 

If they spin on Shrove Tuesday, the flax 
does not prosper; but if they ride out on 
that day, they have good flax. Through all 
Lithuania, therefore, they ride abroad on 
Shrove Tuesday. If people do not go out 
themselves, they at least send their ser- 
vants. 

Peas must be sowed when the wind blows 
from a rainy quarter; in that event they 
boil well. 

When the grass is mowed at new moon, 
the cattle do not eat it, or at least do not 
like it. This is asserted by sensible far- 
mers, who are, in other respects, more free 
from superstition. 

When the master or mistress of the house 
dies, notice of it must be given by rattling 
the keys to the horses, and other cattle, 
and particularly to the bees ; otherwise, the 
cattle die, the trees wither, and the bees 
perish, or take flight. 

f a hare runs across the road, it bodes 
misfortune ; a fox, onthe contrary, a happy 
journey, and good news. 

Any one taking a needle in her hand on 
Good Friday, is in danger from the light- 
ning. To do any kind of work on that day 
brings misfortune. 


moon, otherwise their-bosom becemes- too 
prominent; and boys must be weaned in 
the increase of the moon, that they may 
become large and strong. But no children 
must be weaned when the birds of passage 
migrate, lest they become restless and 
unsteady. 

When a visitor drives away, the room or 
hall must. not be immediately swept, as 
that would cause the traveller to meet with 
an accident. : 

Many Lithuanians wear a broad leather 

irdle round their bodies over their clothes. 

his girdle descends from father to son, 
and is a mark of honour, which shews that 
their ancestors assisted the Elector Fre- 
deric William the Great, in the battle near 
the village of Splitter, and took these gir- 
dles from the Swedes. 





THE CANDIDATE. 
(From the French.) 


Throughout the whele Place Royale there 
was not a man more 
than Simon Lambert. The proprietor of 
several flourishing manufactories,—possess- 
ing a considerable fortune, the chief por- 
tion of which he distributed among the un- 
fortunate,—married to a woman he loved, 
—and the father of a beautiful family,— 
his happiness was complete. Nothing but 
a certain little blue book could have per- 
suaded him to the contrary. 

This littlebook regularly declared, atleast 
once every week, that France was groaning in 
slavery, that the glory of her brave soldiers 
had faded away, that her manufactories 
were deserted, that the liberty of speaking, 
writing, and thinking, had become a crime, 
and that the fagots of the Inqaisition would 
soon be kindled in the public streets. Simon 
Lambert sincerely loved his cowatry :—this 
picture distressed him, and he reproached 
the old friends with whom he sometimes 
entered upon political discussions, on the 
Boulevard-Neuf, or at the Jardin du Roi, 
for having so treacherously concealed from 
him the real state of affairs. : 

Madame Lambert, whose attention had 
hitherto been solely devoted to the care of 
her family, now began to share her hus- 
band’s alarms. ‘‘ But,” said she, ‘‘ it may 
be alla mistake? Have you read, and under- 
stood it rightly? Suppose, instead of the 
little blue book, we were to consult the 
Authors themselves - - - !" The advice 
was excellent. But could it be expected 
that men of such lofty genius would con- 
descend to visit the house of an obscure 
citizen? Who could hope, ‘ven for a mo- 
ment, to draw them from t..c centre of the 
capital which they enlighten,,.to transplant 
them to the remotest corner of the Marais? 

Franval, an old and familiar friend of 
Simon’s family, soon settled the point. ‘1 
know not,” said he, ‘‘ whether the fine 
talkers of the present day are what they 
used to be, but I haye known the time 
when they did not require much pressing 
to descend from the summit of Parnassus, 
or the sublime regions of philosophy, to sit 
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Simon:—send them an invitation, give 
them a good dinner, and take my word for 
it, they will soon;become humanized.” 

Some very respectful and urgent invita- 
tions were sent off that very evening ; and 
next day, at the appointed hour, twelve 
Great Men descended from two carriages, 
and entered in a file. The dinner was 
sumptuous, but not very cheerful. The 
great men eat much and spoke little. Fran- 
val, in derision, proposed some healths to 
be drunk. ‘* Do you mean foasts?’ in- 
quired a thin, pale man, in a pedantic tone 
of voice. “* Know that we drink to nobody.” 
—How! but there is one who must surely 
be dear to the hearts of all Frenchmen !— 
‘*T say, once more, we drink to nobody,” 
replied the pompous gentleman, still more 
drily. Madame Lambert, who was a native 
of Picardy, and who had all the frankness 
peculiar to her country, could no longer 
contain herself. ‘« The ee said 
she, ‘‘ may shew themselves good Fresch- 
men here, without any risk - - - - . sii 

At these words, Simon Lambert frowned, 
and, taking upon himself to defend the 
honour of his guests, had well nigh, like 
the Bourgeois-Gentilhomme, exclaimed to 
his better half :—‘‘ Hold your tongue, wife, 
you area fool!’ Franval contented him- 
self with repeating the old proverb, which 
says, “ Do not force people to drink when 
they are not thirsty.” . 

‘o'make a for the incongruities of 
his wife and friend, Simon Lambert be- 
came doubly courteous towards his distin- 
guished visitors. He was well aid: a 
writer of comic-operas offered to give him 
advice respecting his commercial transac- 
tions; a trauslator to teach him the art of 
making old things look like new; and are- 
cluse to makehim acquainted with all that was 
passing in the world. Fullofgratitude,Simon 

ambert requested that they would dine 
with him that day week, ‘The invitation 
was accepted, and each ofthe beaux esprits 
shook hands with him at parting. A shock 
of electricity could not have been more 
rapid; the good citizen of the Marais had 
become a philosopher ; and on the follow- 
ing day, he declared, even among his work- 
men, that he was an Jndependent. 

The day appointed for the dinner arrived 
but too slowly. Madame Lambert and 
Franval obtained permission to sit at the 
table, on condition that they would not speak 
a word. The rest of the company, how- 
ever, found abundant subjects of conver- 
sation. The electoral sbllexes were about 
to assemble. They discoursed on the ne- 
cessity of admitting none but men whose 
principles were guaranteed by their previous 
emduct. One of the guests, lowering his 
voice, confidentially asked Simon Lambert 
how he had been employed during the 
revolution.’ ‘*'Oh,” replied the honest 
manufacturer, aloud, ‘I made more than 
a hundred pieces‘of calico, and without the 
maximum ---- +.” Our philosophers 
looked'at each other, and shrugged up their 
shoukiers ; but Simon Lambert was pos- 
sessed Of millions, he emplo five hun- 
dred workmen ; he was a glorious conquest 





for the party. A great statesman, whose 
theories change with the phases of the 
moon, had for a whole month been an ad- 
vocate for industry. He declared that the 
welfare of the state required that Simon 
Lambert should enter the ranks; that a 
place was reserved for-him in Paris, if he 
chose to accept it; but that there was not 
a department in all France, which would 
not be proud of having such a deputy as M. 
Lambert. ‘‘ To-morrow, at day-break, my 
dear friend,” added he, ‘‘ have post-horses 
in ‘readiness. If you do not succeed in the 
west, turn to the east; by the help of in- 
sinuating circulars, and, above all, by 
keeping open table for the electors, you 
may be present both in the north and south 
at the same moment.” 


For the first time in his life, Simon Lam- 
bert went beyond the boundary of the juris- 
diction of Paris. His new instructors had 
drawn so dreadful a picture of the evils 
which weighed upon France, under the 
despotism of the Bourbons, that he was 
surprised to see the fields cultivated, and 
the houses with doors and windows. He 
chanced to pass through a village where 
the excessive heat of last summer had oc- 
casioned a fever. On seeing the pale coun- 
tenances of the inhabitants, he inscribed in 
his journal, that the effects of misery and 
= were every where observable. His 

ook was already enriched with many such 
profound remarks ; when unluckily his car- 
riage broke down, and he was obliged to 
stop at a little inn of another village. The 
people were not accustomed to receive travel- 
ers of such importance, and curiosity soon 
induced the notables to flock round the opu- 
lent Parisian. They were eager to hear 
news from the capital ; but Simon Lambert 
wished, in the first place, to be made ac- 
quainted with the news of the village. An 
eloquent speaker, who mingled about thirty 
words of French with his patois, kindly 
offered to satisfy him. 

** Though the harvest and the vintage,” 
said he, ** have been equally abundant,— 
though the granaries and the cellars are 
full,—you must not, on that account, sup- 
pose that we are’a bit the happier. Why 
should we labour, cultivate our fields and our 
vines, when, if God, (pardon me, I meant 
to say the supreme Being) should bless the 
land, the priests and the nobility are always 
in reaciness to devour its fruits before our 
eyes?” ‘Ah!’ exclaimed Simon Lam- 
bert, ‘ the little blue book told me all this. 
—Interesting villagers! Tithes and corrées 
are then restored umong you.’ ‘‘ Not ex- 
actly, replied the village orator; ‘‘ but 
we know too well what we have to expect. 
Judge for yourself: about a week ago, two 
ci-devants were passing along the high-road 
here: our children, who are well trained, 
and who can readily distinguish these 
figures at the distance of a mile, began to 
call out, Down with the nobles! What did 
the gentlemen do, think you? They began 
io laugh maliciously, which, you know, was 
as much as to say, Call after us as long as 
you please ! we know how to be even with 
you! And yet, my dear Sir, if we had 
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only to pay the old taxes, we should think 
ourselves well off. But’ they will not be 
satisfied until they have reduced us to the 
level of the African negroes, that they may 
enjov the pleasure of buying and selling us 
like cattle. Was it not so, Sir, in the rei 
of Louis XIV. of whom the liberal Journals 
speak with such horror?” Simon. Lam- 
bert modestly replied, that he could not 
answer the question, but that he would refer 
it to the gentlemen of the little blue book. 

But it was now time to consider of the 
main point. Simon Lambert inquired the 
names of the principal electors of the dis- 
trict. The rustic independent undertook 
to describe them off-hand. ‘* There is, 
however,” said he, “* one whom you ma' 
dispense with seeing, namely, our old Lord, 
who is buried alive in that gothic castle 
which you see yonder. It was built by his 
ancestors, at the time when Knights took a 
fancy to march to the Holy Land: it is 
said that they were rich and powerful 
Lords ; but what signifies that, since the 
present one is ruined?”—*‘ Ah! Iam not 
proud,’ said Simon Lambert; ‘I will go 
and visit hin in his Manor House. I have 
been advised to follow the English custom. 
In England, a Candidate does not despise . 
the vote of the poorest Elector.’ 

He proceeded to the castle. There, every 
thing presented an appearance of decayed 
splendour. He asked for the Count, who 
was then from home. The Countess, how- 
ever, poe invited him to stay, Sur- 
rounded by her children, she was giving 
them lessons suited to ‘their Sex an “ge. 
When she named their noble ancestors, like 
the widow of Hector, she spoke ‘* rather of 
their deeds, than of their high descent.” 
The Count returned. He had been inspectin 
his humble domains, of which he was himsel 
the principal cultivator. Simon Lambert 
mentioned the occasion of his visit ; he had 
already learnt to flatter. ‘‘ As Lord of this 
district,” said he, ‘* it is but right that I 
should pay my first respects to you.”—* I 
am no Pord,? replied the Count, ‘nor ever 
supposed myself to be so, except so far as 
it lay in my power to benefit the inhabitants 
of this village. You solicit my vote; it is 
a powerless one: but allow me in the first 
place to ask one question. You wish to re- 
ap our department: do you know it?’ 

he good Parisian blushed. 


The parish bells now began to ring. 
The Count and all his family prepared 
for church. Simon Lambert wished to 
seize this opportunity of shewing himself. 
By the way, he met his village liberal, who 
was expatiating on religion and the clergy 
in a style which would have done honour 
even to a city liberal. Lambert entered the 
church. 

The Curate, a venerable old man, had cho- 
sen for his text these words of the Divine 
Master: ‘‘ Love one another.” The good 
Pastor was not eloquent, he did not even 
know what eloquence was: his language 
was simple, but his moral was per Se 
He closed his patriarchal discourse by a 
fervent prayer for the welfare of the King 
and the happiness of France. Simon Lam- 
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bert had p ed himself for a tedious 
sermon Ain e was surprised to find him- 
self moved by what he had heard. 

im quitting the church, he went to visit 
the servant of God. He found him prac- 
tising what he had taught. Indigent and 
infirm, he was distributing consolation and 
succour among the poor. Full of confi- 
dence in the old man, Lambert made him 
acquainted with the object of his journey. 
“ Tou wish,” said the reverend Pastor, 
**to be the deputy of this country? Be 
what is still better: be its benefactor! Es- 
tablish a manufactory here, feed the indus- 
trious poor, they will bless you, and you 
shall prosper. Leave politics to those who 
have made it their study, and the govern- 
ment of states to those whom heaven has 
appointed.”—‘ Worthy man!’ exclaimed 
Lambert, ‘ accept my interest and m 
money; all that you do must be right. 
shall return to Paris, more satisfied with 
myself than when I set out ; but be assured 
I will come and see you again!’ 

Madame Lambert was both surprised 
and delighted at her husband’s speedy re- 
turn. He gaveher a faithful account of his 
journey. She embraced him, and congra- 
tulated him on having again become a seu- 
sible man and a good citizen. 

As soon as the /Jiberals heard of the re- 
turn of their Amphytrion, they paid him a 
visit, in the hope of renewing their philoso- 
phicdinners ; but they found the door closed 
against them. To treat them according to 
their own taste, Franval sent them a little 
circular, couthed as follows :—‘‘ Mighty 
philosophers, you who are continuallytalkin 
of Voltaire, though you have never rea 
him, if ever you should look into his works, 
you will find the following lines, which my 
friend Simon intends to adopt as his future 
rule of conduct :— 

Assez des grands esprits, dans leur troisieme 
étage, 

N’ayant pu gouverner leur femme et leur merge, 

Se sont mis par plaisir 4 régir l’univers. 


Pour moi, je n’entends rien aux affaires d’etat ; 
Ma loi fondamentale est de vivre tranquille ; 


ct, dans ma vie obscure, 
Je laisse au Roi mon Maitre, en pauvre citoyen, 
La soin de son Royaume oii je ne prétends rien. 


—S————— -— 


THE DRAMA. 





Dacry Lane.—We visited this theatre 
to see Brutus again, and found that much 
of its first effect was gone: even Kean’s 
exertions failed under the test of repetition, 
and the other miserable adjuncts became 
doubly tiresome. The house was very 

oorly attended, little spirit was diplayed 
in any part of the performances, and the 
applause was unfrequent and partial. What 
we have now stated, is, upon the honour of 
criticism, the bare and simple truth; yet 
was it asserted in the bills of the ensuing 
day, that the House was crowded, the act- 
ing admirable, and the approbation con- 
stant and rapturous, A moderate degree 
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of puffing may be excusable, but such noto- 
rious and unblushing falsehood is enough 
to destroy the credit of any theatre. 
Covent Garpgen.—The brief notice and 
faint praise which we bestowed upon the 
new comedy, ‘‘ A Word to the Ladies,” in 
our last, would sufficiently indicate to our 
readers, that we did not feel it to be con- 
sistent with expediency to waste much 
space upon the review of that production, 
or with justice to say more in its favour. 
Being already, apparently, consigned to 
oblivion, it should seem that the public 
voice has confirmed our first impression ; 
and therefore we need not take up the ashes, 
either to show how much is caput mortuum, 
or how many live embers of wit might be 
found mingled in the mass. For, in truth, 
though the prevalence of dull sentiment, 
and the want alike of prominent. character 
and Jeading interest proved fatal to this 
play, it must be conceded that it contained 
a number of good points, and embraced 
good qualities, worthier of a more happy 
fate. Its grand defect was in the level and 
nearly equal pretensions of almost every 
one of the dramatis persone: there were 
so many candidates for attention, that we 
could attend to no one; but, like the last 
cluster of horses at a sweepstakes, were 
forced to /ump them altogether. It arose 
out of this injudicious plan, that every party 
had much to do and say, which, while it was 
doing and saying, kept the other parties so 
long out of sight, and their business so out 
of mind, that when they did re-appear the 
audience had much ado to recollect what 
they had been about when they last made 
their exits. The interest was thus divided 
and frittered away till the whole was rather 
a succession of d‘fferent scenes, than a well 
constructed and continued drama. Then 
there was a vast deal too much of gentle- 
men hugging or saluting each other, and of 
ladies telling dismal stories of their griefs,— 
both exceedingly disagreeable to behold and 
to hear. In other respects thedialogue is of the 
better order, and often rises to true comic ex- 
cellence. It is therefore clear that the 
author could have made the whole much 
better than he has done, but for some radical 
defect which destroyed his powers in their 
source. This defect is not far to seek. It 
lies in the common practice of play writin, 
in these times,—not according to origina 
conceptions and the fitness of parts, but ac- 
cording to the performers in the Theatre, 
and their fitness for particular lines of act- 
ing. Thus Mr. Kenney did not sit down to 
produce a good Comedy ;—his object was 
to produce characters for Mr. Young, Mr. 
Macready, Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Abbott, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Farren, Mr. Liston, Mr. Emery, 
&e. &e. &c.; and when he had accom- 
plished this design pretty tolerably, he 
and the managers imagined they had 
pF end Piece with all the strength of the 
ouse in it. AN the strength they had, 
but the piece was not worth a rush. 
But as Word to the Ladies has been 
thrown away, we shall not say another 
word about it, even to describe the plot, 
and shew that it was rather a train of in- 





different contrivances, fuunded neither on 
nature nor probability. 
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VARIETIES. 


Anecnotes.—Lies. A French nobleman — 
who had three varlets of servants, promised 
them one day, that he who could tell the 
greatest lie should be rewarded. The first 
said, ‘*My Lord, I have never yet told a 
lie ;” the second, ‘‘ I cannot lie ;” but the 
third said, ‘‘My Lord, both of thei tell 
the truth.” The latter accordingly received 
the reward. 

Ricuts oF THe GaLLows.—The cele- 
brated Klapproth related, in one of his 
lectures, that the parish of H——, which 
had erected a new. gallows just before a 
foreign thief, who had committed a rob- 
bery in H——, was condemned to be 
hanged, sent their principal inhabitants to 
the judge, to request that this execution 
might not take place, ‘‘ Because the gal- 
lows had been erected at the expense of 
the parish, for their own people, and not 
for strangers.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many letters on the Question, “ Was Hamlet mad?” 
are received. 

By a mis-directed letter, we haye got a scolding for men- 
tioning, in ourlast Number, that a rising young actress 
styles herself still Miss instead of Mistress. Heretofore, 
we had thought that on certain mis-haps (such as the 
child-dropping affair in the police reports this week,) 
the only risk of ezror was in letting out the secret that 
ladies, who should have been Mistresses were only Misses; 
but we now sce there is danger all ways, and we will 
never call Miss S——lle Mrs. B—n again as long as we 
live. Indeed it is necessary to be cautious how one 
speaks of theatrical folks—especially of the frailer sex, 
and we had hoped that by treating them all as married 
women, we might avoid scandal ! ! 

*,* We have received the several circulars, sent (as we 
suppose) to all recpectable periodical publications, by a 
Committee sitting in the Poultry, and directing theit 
efforts to the devising of means for the Encouragement of 
Industry and Reduction of the Poors Rates. These objects 
are so vitally important, that our recommendations could 
add no force to that urgency with which they appeal to 
every considerate mind; and the necessarily long discus- 
sion of the most effectual remedies for idleness and pau- 
perism is not consistent with the plan of our work. We 
can therefore only heartily wish success to these benevo- 
lent endeavours, and mention that such a body exists for 
the collection of illustrative facts, and the opinions of the 
well-informed. 





Errata.—In our last Number, in endeavour- 
ing to do justice to a Contemporary, we did him 
wrong; and by mistake stated that the excellent 
account of a Scotch Penny Wedding had appeared 
in a rival publ.cation instead of that in which it 
actually was, namely, in ConsTaBLe’s Edinburgh 
Magazine.—Fur “ Corvello,” in the Digest of 
Politics, read Corvetto.—In No. 99, p. 794, 1.31, 
of the Ballad, for ‘‘ mid this gay group to seek,” 
read ‘* I exclaimed to seek here.”’ 
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